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From  the  Editor  pamiiy  Resembles  ^ Differences 

“What  have  you  liked,  and  what  would  you  like  to  see  improved  about  Friends 
Bulletin ?”  is  a question  I frequently  ask  at  Quaker  gatherings.  At  Multnomah 
meeting,  former  FB  editor  Nancy  Yarnall  was  there  with  her  husband  Wayne. 
When  Wayne’s  turn  came  to  talk  about  what  he  would  like  to  see  improved,  we  all 
waited  expectantly. 

“Well,  there  is  one  thing  that  I kept  asking  the  former  editor  to  include  in  the 
magazine,”  Wayne  said  after  a long  pause,  “but  she  never  listened  to  me.” 

After  the  laughter  subsided,  Wayne  added:  “I  think  it  would  be  interesting  to 
compare  the  similarities  and  differences  between  the  three  Yearly  Meetings.” 

What  an  intriguing  idea!  The  editor  of  FB  is  the  only  person  designated  to  go  to 
all  three  YM’s  and  get  a sense  of  where  we  Western  Friends  are  being  led.  What 
then  have  I learned  by  observing  the  three  Western  YM’s?  (For  reflections  on  the 
question,  “What  is  Yearly  Meeting?”  see  p.  208). 

As  most  of  you  know,  most  unprogrammed  Friends  in  the  West  once  belonged 
to  one  big,  more-or-less  happy  Yearly  Meeting  family.  Twenty  some  years  ago, 
when  this  entity  became  too  large  and  unwieldy,  it  split  into  three  parts:  Inter- 
mountain Yearly  Meeting  (IMYM),  North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  (NPYM),  and 
Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  (PYM).  Ann  Stever,  clerk  of  NPYM,  compared  this 
process  to  a child  leaving  its  parent’s  home  to  become  independent.  But  Eric 
Moon,  current  clerk  of  PYM,  said  that  the  YM’s  were  like  “three  sisters”  with 
“family  resemblances.”  Another  Friend  used  an  asexual  metaphor:  “Western 
Quakers,  like  the  amoeba,  grow  by  dividing.” 

It’s  certainly  true  that  the  YM’s  which  split  from  PYM  have  grown  not  only 
numerically,  but  also  spiritually. 

IMYM  remains  the  most  independent- minded  of  the  three  YM’s.  Its  members 
take  seriously  Chuck  Fager’s  quip  “I  don’t  belong  to  any  organized  religion,  I’m 
a Quaker,”  but  this  attitude  is  beginning  to  change.  Several  years  ago,  IMYM 
embarked  on  a pioneering  and  highly  successful  effort  to  revive  the  spirit  of 
Quaker  service  here  in  the  West:  the  IMYM/AFSC  Joint  Service  Project.  IMYM 
is  beginning  the  process  of  writing  its  own  Faith  and  Practice.  Most  agree  that 
these  are  signs  of  growing  maturity  among  IMYM  Friends. 

NPYM  has  grown  from  seven  to  17  monthly  meetings  and  30  worship  groups. 
It  has  also  spawned  such  interesting  spiritual  explorations  as  the  Quaker  Women’s 
Theological  Conference  (a  retreat  for  liberal  and  evangelical  Friends)  and  the 
Quaker  mystics’  newsletter,  “What  Canst  Thou  Say?”  NPYM  has  displayed 
strong  support  for  gay  rights  issues  and  has  also  expressed  some  interest  in 
joining  Friends  General  Conference. 

PYM  has  not  seen  such  dramatic  growth,  but  it  continues  to  serve  the  needs  of 
Friends  in  significant  ways.  John  Woolman  School,  Ben  Lomond  Quaker  Center, 
and  Friends  House  in  Santa  Rosa  are  among  its  ongoing  concerns.  PYM’s  strong 
commitment  to  the  environment  has  been  demonstrated  through  its  support  of 
Friends  in  Unity  with  Nature  and  EarthLight.  PYM  Friends  are  revising  their 
Faith  and  Practice,  and  there  has  been  serious  discussion  about  finding  a 
“permanent  site”  that  embodies  our  Quaker  vision  and  principles. 

No  matter  what  the  surface  differences,  wherever  I go  among  Western  Friends, 
I feel  the  presence  of  the  same  welcoming,  enlivening  Spirit.  I am  convinced  that 
we  are  truly  a family — God’s  family — and  I look  forward  to  the  day  when  we  can 
get  together  for  a gala  “family  reunion.” 


• Friends  Bulletin  (USPS  859-220)  is  published  monthly  except  February  and  August  by  the  Friends  Bulletin  Corporation  of  the  Religious 
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CA  90601-2222.  Printed  by  Southeast  Graphics,  12508  E Penn  St,  Whittier,  CA. 

• Subscription  Rates:  $24  per  year  for  individuals,  $19  per  year  for  group  subscriptions  through  your  local  Friends  meeting.  Check  with  editor 
for  a student  or  low-income  subscription.  First  class  postage  $10  additional.  Foreign  postage  varies.  Individual  copies:  $3.00  each. 
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SILENCE, 

VOICE, 


Paul  Lacey 
Staff  Photo 

Keynote  Address  at 
North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting 
by  Paul  Lacey 

A Professor  of  English  at  Earlham  Col- 
lege, where  he  holds  the  Elton  Trueblood 
Chair  of  Christian  Thought,  Lacey  has 
published  numerous  articles  on  teaching, 
literary  criticism,  and  faculty  development, 
including  several  Pendle  Hill  pamphlets. 


I am  going  to  begin  by  telling  a story,  a 
brief  Hasidic  tale  as  retold  by  Martin 
Buber  ( Tales  of  the  Hasidim:  Later 
Masters),  so  you  can  have  it  before  you  as 
I try  to  connect  my  three  themes  of 
silence,  voice  and  story.  Each  time  I 
quote  someone  in  this  talk,  I will  quote 
directly  before  I paraphrase  or  make 
substitutions  for  their  words.  I feel  an 
obligation  in  the  first  instance  to  grant  my 


storytellers  their  words  before  I 
change  them  to  make  them  my 
own  or  incorporate  them  into  my 
story.  For  me,  that  is  a 
fundamental  commitment  to  re- 
specting the  voice  and  story  of 
another,  of  letting  them  be  heard  in  their 
own  integrity,  before  I make  use  of  them 
to  enlarge  my  own  understanding,  to 
enrich  my  story  or  give  vitality  to  my 
own  voice.  I try  to  treat  the  words  of 
writers,  living  and  dead,  with  the  same 
respectful  attention  I hope  to  accord  to 
every  person  I will  talk  to  in  these  days 
together,  with  the  same  care  to  be 
accurate  as  I hope  people  would  accord 
me  in  repeating  what  I said.  If  I am 
going  to  hear  what  you  want  to  say,  I 
have  to  hear  your  words,  your  story,  your 
voice,  as  you  choose  to  present  them,  not 
immediately  translate  them  into  what  I 
hope  or  wish  you  will  say. 

If  you  have  an  automatic  shut-off  valve 
when  you  hear  particular  words,  phrases 
or  formulations,  I hope  you  will  try  hard 
not  to  close  down  prematurely.  No 
single  story  tells  all  the  truth,  no  single 
voice  can  capture  all  that  it  is  valuable 


for  us  to  hear.  Perhaps  we  all  love  that 
story  in  John  Woolman's  Journal  of  the 
Native  American  chief  who  said  of 
Woolman’s  untranslated  words  that  he 
loved  to  feel  where  words  come  from. 
But  we  also  know  that  there  are  words  we 
do  not  love  to  hear,  places  they  come 
from  that  we  do  not  love.  Those 
experiences  with  what  we  do  not  love  and 
cannot  easily  hear  have  an  important  part 
in  what  we  know  of  silence,  voice  and 
story. 

Here  is  the  tale,  entitled  simply 

“Speech.” 

The  Yehudi  and  Peretz  his 
disciple  were  crossing  a meadow. 
Cattle  put  out  to  pasture  there 
were  lowing,  and  where  it  was 
watered  by  a stream  a flock  of 
geese  rose  from  the  water  with  a 
great  cackling  and  beating  of 
wings.  “If  only  one  could 
understand  what  all  of  them  are 
saying!”  cried  Peretz.  “When  you 
get  to  the  point  of  understanding 
(“Silence,  Voice,  Story,”  continued  on  p.  199) 
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the  very  core  of 
what  you  yourself 
are  saying,”  said 
the  rabbi,  “You 
will  understand 
the  language  of  all 
creatures.” 

In  exploring  themes  of 
silence,  of  voice  and  of 
story,  I must  begin  by 
acknowledging  that 
though  we  speak  of  them 
in  the  singular — silence, 
voice,  story — we  most 
often  experience  them  in  the  multiple.  To 
understand  silence,  we  must  first 
recognize  that  there  are  different  kinds  of 
silence.  To  understand,  or  to  discover, 
voice,  we  must  attend  to  and  practice 
discernment  among  many  separate  voices. 
Before  we  can  make  sense  of  a story,  or 
discover  our  own  story,  we  must  entertain 
many  different  stories.  Before  we  can  draw 
silence,  voice  and  story  together,  twined 
into  something  single,  sustaining,  and 
spiritually-enriching,  we  must  first  face  the 
ways  silences,  voices  and  stories  assail  us 
and  quarrel  with  one  another. 

Let  me  recall  two  particular  kinds  of 
silence  we  have  all  experienced.  Last  year 
I became  aware  that  one  of  my  students,  an 
extremely  intelligent  and  sensitive  reader,  a 
very  positive  participant  in  class  discussion, 
had  been  entirely  silent  for  two  days.  Since 
she  was  someone  I counted  on  to  help  the 
rest  of  us  focus  on  what  was  important  in 
what  we  were  reading,  I missed  hearing 


Connie  Jolly,  Eve  Forrest,  Stephen  McNeil 
Staff  Photo 


We  have  two  extremes  on  a 
continuum  of  silence:  first,  the 
silence  of  grief,  of  hopeless 
weeping,  of  incapacity  caused 
by  pain,  the  silence  of 
frustration,  of  guilt,  of  being 
blocked,  even  of  being  silenced . 
Second,  the  silence  of 
companionable  waiting,  of 
inner  centering,  stillness,  peace 
and  quiet.  Both  kinds  of  silence 
are  easily  misunderstood,  either 
by  the  silenced  person  or  by 
those  around  her  or  him  who 
try  to  interpret  the  silence. 


about  it.  When  she  came  to  my  office, 
she  told  me  that  she  had  just  heard  about 


from  her.  Naturally,  I assumed  I had  been  a high  school  friend’s  suicide.  She  had 


doing  something  wrong  and  interpreted 
hers  as  the  silence  of  boredom  or 
disapproval,  but  I didn’t  want  to  miss  any 
signals  about  how  things  were  going,  so 
after  class  on  the  second  day  I asked  her 
whether  anything  was  wrong.  Also 
naturally,  my  student  began  by  assuming 


been  unable  to  think  about  anything  else, 
but  neither  had  she  been  able  to  think 
about  the  death.  Her  inability  to 
understand  suicide  made  her  silent,  and 
she  was  silent  because  she  could  not  talk 
about  what  was  happening  to  her. 

We  agreed  that  she  would  come  to  our 


she  was  doing  something  wrong,  and  was  house  that  evening,  to  see  whether  our 
apologetic  about  remaining  silent.  Her  talking  together  could  be  of  any  help, 
silence  was  not  my  fault,  she  said.  (Notice  When  she  came  to  the  house,  we  began 
how  both  my  student  and  I started  by  by  drinking  tea  quietly  together;  then, 
assuming  that  silence  indicated  a fault:  I after  awhile,  she  talked  about  her  friend, 
thought  my  teaching  was  at  fault,  that  she  I asked  some  questions,  spoke  about  my 
was  bored  or  disapproving,  while  my  experiences  in  grieving,  what  I knew  of 
student  was  feeling  guilty  about  remaining  the  fears  and  temptations  of  suicide.  The 
silent.)  conversation  went  back  and  forth  slowly, 

Something  personal  was  bothering  her,  but  comfortably,  with  many  quiet  pauses, 
and  she  accepted  my  invitation  to  come  talk  After  about  an  hour  and  a half,  my 


student  left,  not  with 
any  definitive 
answers  to  her 
questions  nor  every- 
thing settled,  but 
feeling  more  at  ease 
with  the  grieving 
she  was  still  going 
to  have  to  do.  The 
next  time  class  met, 
she  was  able  to 
participate  once 
more.  We  were  all 
glad  to  have  her 
back. 

There  we  have  two  extremes  on  a 
continuum  of  silence:  first,  the  silence  of 
grief,  of  hopeless  weeping,  of  incapacity 
caused  by  pain,  the  silence  of  frustration, 
of  guilt,  of  being  blocked,  even  of  being 
silenced.  Second,  the  silence  of 
companionable  waiting,  of  inner  center- 
ing, stillness,  peace  and  quiet.  These  two 
silences  veil  two  kinds  of  energy.  One  is 
an  expressive  energy,  though  a 
potentiality  which  can  remain  merely 
docile.  The  other  is  a repressed,  self- 
tormenting,  unproductive  energy.  Both 
kinds  of  silence  are  easily  misunderstood, 
either  by  the  silenced  person  or  by  those 
around  her  or  him  who  try  to  interpret  the 
silence. 

Each  of  these  two  kinds  of  silence 
requires  further  exploration.  Quakers 
seem  to  expect  silence  to  be  welcoming, 
positive,  hospitable.  We  assume  that  the 
' best  medium  for  worship  is  silence  itself. 
We  talk  about  learning  to  practice  silence, 
to  embrace  it,  to  wait  in  silence.  When  we 
speak  of  silence  this  way,  we  often  speak 
interchangeably  of  quiet  or  peace  or 
stillness.  Silence  is  not  merely  the  absence 
of  sound;  it  can  be  the  milieu  in  which 
sounds,  speech,  voices  and  stories  take  on 
their  fullest,  richest  meaning.  We  speak 
out  of  the  silence,  and  our  words  reflect  an 
inner  quiet  or  stillness.  Silence  can  be  the 
medium  from  which  our  most  important 
words  emerge.  “Words,  after  speech, 
reach  into  the  silence,”  says  T.S.  Eliot.  If 
I have  something  important  to  say,  I can  do 
it  better  if  it  emerges  from  my  inner 
stillness,  my  feeling  of  quiet.  We  believe 
Quaker  worship,  rooted  in  the  search  for 
the  fruitful,  inspiring  silence  in  which  we 
can  encounter  the  Divine,  can  “speak  to” 
and  “answer”  that  destructive  silence  and 
(“Silence,  Voice,  Story,  ” continued  on  page  200) 
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transform  it.  The  question,  then,  is  how 
we  can  bring  those  sources  of  energy, 
represented  by  these  apparently  contra- 
dictory kinds  of  silence,  together,  so  they 
can  fuel  each  other  and  become  some 
third  kind  of  energy,  the  outward  energy 
of  transformed  inner  quiet? 

The  eighteenth  century  Quaker  Dr  John 
Fothergill  argued  that  education  for 
Quaker  children  ought  to  “habituate  them 
to  silence  and  attention.”  That  is  an 
important  insight  derived  from  our 
Quaker  experience — that  silence  provides 
a setting  in  which  we  can  learn  to  pay 
attention.  I think  of  the  importance  of 
sitting  still,  remaining  quiet,  for 
hearing  the  nuances  of  a situation 
in  conflict  resolution  or 
counseling,  for  attending  to 
another  person’s  argument,  for 
perceiving  the  shape  of  a piece  of 
music,  for  doing  good  field 
observation  in  biology.  We  learn 
to  become  aware  of  what  punc- 
tuates the  silence;  we  learn  to 
appreciate  the  stillness  of  nature, 
for  example,  though  we  hardly 
expect  that  stillness  or  quiet  to  be 
mute.  The  stillness  of  nature  is  full 
of  organic  sounds — brooks 
gurgling,  birds  singing,  leaves 
rustling  as  the  breeze  whistles 
across  them.  Most  of  us  in  such  a 
setting  probably  do  not  feel  like 
shouting,  “I  want  silence."  The 
silence  we  celebrate  in  nature  is 


anything  but  empty;  it  is  not  sense- 
deprivation  we  look  for,  but  the  calm 
waiting  which  allows  us  to  discern  and 
value  particular  sounds. 

We  know  silence  as  a feeling  of 
expectation,  anticipation  of  pleasure,  as 
the  setting  which  lets  us  focus  on 
something  so  valuable  that  we  don’t  want 
any  distraction.  In  a concert-hall,  we 
hope  for  the  audience  to  remain  silent  so 
that  the  music  can  be  enjoyed.  Some  of 
the  most  profound  silence  we  can 
experience  comes  at  the  end  of  a 
performance,  when  the  music  still  echoes 
silently  inside  us  and  no  one  has  yet 
broken  the  spell  by  applauding.  T.S. 
Eliot  speaks  of  “music  heard  so  deeply 
that  it  is  not  heard  at  all,  but  you  are  the 
music,  while  the  music  lasts.”  That  is  a 
description  of  profound  inner  quiet. 

Silence  can  also  be  painfully  disabling. 


It  can  define  the  experience  of  being 
blocked  in  communication,  unheard, 
unlistened  to,  silenced  by  others.  Bonnie 
Friedman  has  described  writer’s  block  as 
analogous  to  the  self-imposed,  self- 
punishing  starvation  of  anorexia.  Her 
chapter,  “Anorexia  of  Language:  Why 
We  Can’t  Write,”  begins  “I  have  been 
staring  into  silence’s  blank  face  all 
month,  and  I want  to  rattle  it,  to  shake  it, 
to  force  it  to  confess  what’s  at  its  obses- 
sive, fanatic  core.  This  is  our  first  real 
encounter.  Before  this,  I’d  hardly  met 
with  silence  at  all. ...Now  I am  amazed  at 
the  power  of  silence’s  chill  presence” 
(Writing  Past  Dark,  p.  105). 


Voices  from  the  Silence 

For  better  or  worse,  silence  invites 
voices.  Because  it  is  a medium  for 
dialogue  and  interaction,  silence  can  be 
either  oppressive  or  freeing,  either  the 
source  of  peace  or  the  source  of  pain. 
Our  heads,  our  memories  are  full  of 
voices  encouraging  us,  discouraging  us, 
judging,  approving,  disapproving.  I 
sometimes  invite  groups  of  teachers  to 
imagine  themselves  in  a silent  classroom 
with  a single  student  with  whom  they  are 
having  a problem,  and  then  to  identify 
how  many  different  voices  they  can  hear 
in  their  heads,  commenting  on  the 
conversation.  Almost  immediately,  in 
that  setting,  we  hear  the  voices  of 
mentors,  of  our  own  teachers,  of  our 
parents,  of  our  colleagues,  of  other 


students  we  have  talked  to,  of  parents. 
What  do  the  voices  say?  “He’s  doing  that 
all  wrong.”  “He  is  being  too  easy.” 
“Remember,  I warned  you  never  to  smile 
at  them  before  Thanksgiving.”  “He’s  only 
a child,  don’t  be  so  hard  on  him.”  “Didn’t 
your  teacher  teach  you  anything  last 
term?”  “We  are  so  disappointed  in  you.” 
Then  I ask  them  to  imagine  the  voices 
the  student  might  be  hearing.  “You  never 
learn,  do  you?”  “Why  can’t  you  try 
harder?”  “Don’t  you  want  to  get  ahead?” 
“Well,  you  just  aren’t  a student.”  “Your 
mother  and  I are  so  disappointed  in  you.” 
Do  you  remember  such  voices  in  your  own 
heads?  Do  you  feel  the  anxiety  and  pain, 
the  sense  of  being  judged,  which 
comes  out  of  that  kind  of  silence? 
How,  in  all  that  internalized 
racket,  can  my  student  and  I find 
what  we  need  to  say  to  each  other? 

That  silent  classroom  is  not  the 
only  place  we  can  feel  those  emo- 
tions. In  any  silent  room,  in  any 
complicated  conversation,  there 
might  be  dozens  of  voices 
clamoring  to  be  heard,  giving  us 
slogans  to  fall  back  on,  rallying 
our  defenses,  drowning  each  other 
out  or  joining  together  in  one  vast 
chorus  to  detail  our  inadequacies. 
H.  L.  Mencken  caught  this  experi- 
ence perfectly  in  his  description  of 
conscience  as  that  still,  small  voice 
which  tells  you  someone  might  be 
looking. 

In  a silent  meeting  for  worship, 
we  might  also  hear  the  voices  of  our 
past — some  of  them  comforting  and 
consoling,  but  some  of  them  reminding  us 
that  we  have  not  done  what  we  ought  to 
have  done,  some  preaching  at  us  in  the 
words  and  tones  we  hoped  to  escape  by 
becoming  Quakers.  Someone  stands  up  to 
speak  out  of  the  silence,  and  uses  a phrase 
which  has  set  my  teeth  on  edge  since 
childhood.  I can’t  hear  how  this  Friend  is 
using  the  phrase  because  my  aunt’s  voice 
has  taken  over  and  my  defenses  are  up. 
Perhaps  someone  else  in  the  room  hears 
unpleasant  echoes  in  the  mind  and  stops 
listening  when  a speaker  uses  Christian 
language,  or  doesn’t  use  enough  Christian 
language,  or  uses  the  wrong  pronouns.  I 
am  not  suggesting  that  there  are  no  reasons 
we  have  trouble  with  others’  words  except 
the  idiosyncrasies  of  our  own  past,  but  I 
("Silence,  Voice,  Story,  ” continued  on  page  201) 
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will  confess  that  worship  in  silence  is  for 

me  a discipline  of  stilling  many  voices 

while  trying  to  discern  the  authentic  voice 

which  will  most  truly  speak  to  my 

condition. 

George  Fox’s  first  great  opening  enacts 
the  experience  I am  describing.  He  has 
sought  answers  from  a number  of 
authorities,  who  have  told  him  to  sing 
hymns,  to  smoke  tobacco,  to  get  married 
or  to  join  the  army.  Finally,  when  all  the 
false  voices  have  fallen  silent,  he  hears 
and  recognizes  the  authentic  voice  which 
he  has  sought.  The  story  of  the  discovery 
is  so  wonderful  that  we  are  likely  to 
overlook  how  hard  the  seeking  was  for 
him.  The  absence  of  false  voices  was  not 
a comforting  silence  but  a terrible  empti- 
ness of  meaning.  “...When  all  my  hopes  in 
them  and  in  all  men  were  gone,  so  that  I 
had  nothing  outwardly  to  help  me,  nor 
could  tell  what  to  do,  then,  oh  then,  I 
heard  a voice  which  said  ‘There  is  one, 
even  Christ  Jesus  who  can  speak  to  thy 
condition....”’  The  Inward  Christ,  the  In- 
ward Teacher,  The  Light  Within,  The 
Seed,  has  made  itself  heard  over  the 
cacophony  of  all  that  trivial  advice  and 
irrelevant  preaching.  And  his  heart  leaps 
up  with  joy. 

For  the  rest  of  his  life,  George  Fox’s 
ministry  consists  first  in  listening  for  the 
leadings  of  that  inner  voice  and  then  in 
following  it  in  how  he  acts  and  in  what  he 
says.  George  Fox’s  experience  shows  us 
a primary  connection  between  silence  and 
voice:  he  hears  the  authentic  voice; 

subsequently  he  learns  how  to  give  voice 
to  what  he  hears,  to  his  openings  and 
leadings;  in  learning  how  to  give  voice , he 
finds  his  own  voice.  That  is  to  say,  he 
learns  to  speak  authentically  and  with 
authority,  to  become  what  William  Penn 
called  him,  “an  original  and  no  man’s 
copy.” 

We  hear  this  theme  of  finding  one’s  own 
voice  in  the  account  Margaret  Fell  gives 
us  of  Fox’s  ministry  at  Ulverston  Steeple- 
House.  Fox  says,  “You  will  say,  Christ 
saith  this,  and  the  Apostles  say  this,  but 
what  canst  thou  say?  Art  thou  a Child  of 
Light,  and  hast  walked  in  the  Light,  and 
what  thou  speakest,  is  it  inwardly  from 
God?”  Notice  the  terms  of  Fox’s  chall- 
enge: What  can  you  say  in  the  authority  of 
your  inward  experience  of  God?  Are 
your  words  “inwardly  from  God”  and 


therefore  in  your  own  authentic  voice? 
In  response  to  Fox’s  questions, 
Margaret  Fell  reports  she  “cried  in  my 
spirit  to  the  Lord,  ‘We  are  all  thieves, 
we  are  all  thieves;  we  have  taken  the 
Scriptures  in  Words,  and  know  nothing 
of  them  in  our  selves’”  ( Hidden  in 
Plain  Sight,  p.  235).  We  steal  others’ 
words,  we  speak  in  others’  voices  be- 
cause we  lack  our  own.  But  if  we  hear 
and  attend  to  the  voice  of  God,  we  give 
voice  to  what  we  have  heard,  and 
thereby  we  find  our  own  voice.  It  is  not 
our  own,  in  that  we  originate  it  or  create 
it  as  a sign  of  our  individuality.  It  is 
something  we  are  given  or  that  we  must 
discover  ox  find. 

Finding  a voice  has  become  a 
dominant  theme  in  fields  as  widely 
different  as  literary  criticism, 
psychology,  theology,  philosophy  and 
politics.  It  is  now  common  to  describe 
the  maturation  of  a writer  as  an  act  of 
finding  her  or  his  voice.  Finding  one’s 
voice  can  also  mean  discovering  and 
enunciating  one’s  perception  of  ethical 
commitments.  The  developmental 
psychologist  Carol  Gilligan  distin- 
guishes two  broad  ways  of 
conceptualizing  ethical  obligation, 
according  to  an  ethic  of  rules  and 
according  to  an  ethic  of  caring. 
Arguing  that  these  are  not  to  be 
distinguished  as  superior  and  inferior 
levels  of  ethical  maturity,  but  as 
socially-shaped  differences  in  percep- 
tion, (though  a great  many  of  her 
readers  insist  on  maintaining  that  either- 
or  polarity  according  to  which  one 
approach  must  be  better  than  the  other) 
she  appropriately  titles  her  book  In  A 
Different  Voice.  (Her  newest  book  is 
entitled  Between  Voice  and  Silence.) 

Finding  a voice  often  involves  over- 
coming both  inner  and  outer  resistance. 
Finding  does  not  always  presuppose 
having  lost  something,  but  the  search 
may  awaken  in  us  a feeling  of  absence, 
an  aching  emptiness,  a persistent  doubt 
in  our  own  capacities.  Bonnie  Friedman 
says  “...Some  of  us,  even  able  to  hear 
our  own  voice,  are  overwhelmed  by  a 
sense  of  its  unimportance.”  She  goes  on 
to  say, 

Time  and  again  my  students  tell 
me,  T am  here  to  find  my  voice.’ 

I want  to  say,  ‘When  did  you  lose 
it  and  how?  Where  did  you  hear 


it  last?  Try  to  remember  every 
place  you  have  been  since  then  and 
maybe  it  will  occur  to  you  where 
you  lost  it  ( Writing  Past  Dark,  p. 
117). 

A friend  of  mine  did  a study  of  college 
students  who  are  otherwise  actively  in- 
volved in  their  learning  through  papers 
and  examinations,  but  who  cannot  speak 
in  class.  She  found  that  60%  of  those 
reticent  college  students  were  women. 
That  so  many  women  are  silenced  in  the 
classroom  becomes  an  issue  for  me  as  a 
feminist.  But  for  the  same  reasons  I also 
think  about  the  40%,  the  men  who  can’t 
speak  in  class.  Where  and  when  did  these 
women  and  men  lose  their  voices?  What 
silenced  them?  What  will  help  them  give 
voice  to  what  they  want  to  say? 

To  find  one’s  voice  means  something 
larger  than  developing  a personal  style.  It 
means  developing  the  capacity  to  process 
one’s  life-experience  well  enough  to 
grasp  its  significance,  to  discover  both 
what  one  has  to  say  and  how  one  can 
speak  and  act  authentically.  Trusting  the 
voice  we  have  found  means  discovering 
in  it  something  which  is  independent  of 
our  idiosyncrasies  and  our  cherished 
opinions.  The  voice  comes  from  within 
in  response  to,  in  resonance  with  the 
Inward  Teacher,  the  Divine  Voice  which 
validates  it  for  us.  The  voice  comes  to  us 
accompanied  by  feelings  of  awe, 
reverence,  humility,  a sense  of  calling 
and  duty.  When  we  give  voice  to  what  we 
have  been  given,  we  find  connection  with 
other  people  as  spiritual  companions  who 
help  us  discern  whether  what  we  do  and 
say  is  authentic. 

Finding  Our  Story 

To  find  our  voice,  we  also  have  to  find 
our  story,  the  narrative  or  images  and 
metaphors  which  explain  our  experience 
to  ourselves  and  make  it  available  to  the 
human  community.  Carolyn  Heilbrun  in 
Writing  a Woman ’s  Life  makes  an 
astonishing  claim: 

Lives  do  not  serve  as  models,  only 
stories  do  that.  And  it  is  a hard  thing 
to  make  up  stories  to  live  by.  We 
can  only  retell  and  live  by  the  stories 
we  have  heard  or  read  (qt.  in  Voice 
Lessons:  On  Becoming  a (Woman) 
Writer,  p.  4). 

I don’t  fully  understand  Carolyn 
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Heilbrun’s  claim,  but  I take  it 
seriously.  If  only  stories,  not 
lives,  serve  as  models,  that 
means  we  must  listen  to  many 
stories,  open  ourselves  to 
many  narratives,  not  merely 
to  pick  and  choose  among 
them,  or  to  rest  satisfied  with 
those  which  make  us  feel 
most  comfortable. 

Let  me  go  back  to  the 
Hasidic  tale  with  which  I 
began.  Surely  the  first  thing 
we  experience  about  it  is  how 
other  it  is  to  us:  mystical, 
rooted  in  a stringent  form  of 
Judaism,  expressing  a totally 
male  hierarchical,  authori- 
tarian, teacher-disciple  relat- 
ionship. The  story  seems  to 
conclude  with  a rebuke: 

“When  you  get  to  the  point  of 
understanding  the  very  core  of  what  you 
yourself  are  saying,  you  will  understand 
the  language  of  all  creatures.” 

But  what  speaks  to  me  out  of  the 
strangeness?  In  a moment  when  he 
recognizes  the  differences  between 
himself  and  the  animal  world  which  keep 
them  incapable  of  speech  with  each  other, 
silenced,  Peretz  speaks  longingly  of  an 
impossibility.  “If  only  one  could  under- 
stand what  they  are  saying.”  How  might 
any  of  us  reply?  “Yes,  wouldn’t  that  be 
fun.”  “Scientists  tell  us  all  creatures  talk 
about  the  same  things,  food,  danger,  sex.” 
Or  just  “Uh  huh.”  That  is  to  say,  we  could 
respond  as  though  our  companion  is  just 
making  small  talk  or  being  whimsical. 
But  his  teacher  takes  the  disciple’s  wish 
as  both  absolutely  sincere  and  absolutely 
possible,  and  answers  “Here  is  how  we 
can  understand  the  language  of  all  crea- 
tures.” Peretz  said  “if  only  one..."  and 
the  Yehudi  answers,  “here  is  what  you 
can  do....”  When  you  get  to  the  very  core 
of  what  you  yourself  are  saying,  when 
you  understand  yourself  well  enough  that 
your  words  and  your  life  coincide,  you 
will  have  opened  yourself  so  completely 
that  you  will  have  a knowing  fellow- 
feeling  with  all  of  creation.  When  you 
reflect  on  what  you  are  just  now  saying, 
the  core  of  your  wish  to  understand,  you 
will  have  become  fluent  in  the  language 
of  creation.  When  is  a statement  about 
future  possibilities,  not  just  another  way 
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To  find  one’s  voice  means  some- 
thing larger  than  developing  a 
personal  style.  It  means 
developing  the  capacity  to 
process  one’s  life-experience  well 
enough  to  grasp  its  significance, 
to  discover  both  what  one  has  to 
say  and  how  one  can  speak  and 
act  authentically. 


to  say  if.  The  teacher’s  reply  is  a challe- 
nge rather  than  a rebuke,  an  expression 
of  confidence  in  the  student.  The 
student  says  “I  wish  I could  understand” 
and  the  teacher  says  “listen.” 

Listening  to  stories  is  a lot  like 
opening  ourselves  to  that  welter  of 
voices  which  fills  up  the  silence.  Some 
stories  are  false,  simply  lies.  Some  are 
deeply  flawed  versions  of  a truth,  too 
encrusted  with  self-justification,  too 
evasive,  too  misshaped  by  wish- 
fulfillment,  to  do  the  work  of  our  story. 
Some  are  too  parochial,  the  narratives 
merely  of  a narrow  clan  or  tribe.  Some 
are  too  self-consciously  universal,  full 
of  cloudy  symbols  but  without  the  gritti- 
ness of  lived  experience.  What  do  we 
want  in  stories?  We  want  incidents 
which  accumulate  to  make  sense,  which 
give  us  some  larger  significance  in  the 


details;  we  want  people  who 
interest  us  by  their  vitality, 
their  struggle,  their  capacity 
to  see  clearly  and  act 
decisively;  we  want  a story 
which  develops,  has  a 
beginning,  a middle,  and  an 
end.  Things  have  changed, 
people  have  gotten 
somewhere  in  a story.  The 
better  a story  is,  the  more  it 
holds  our  attention.  An 
effective  story  makes  us 
value  and  respect  the 
otherness  of  its  characters 
and  setting.  It  resonates 
within  us,  becomes  our 
story  without  ceasing  to  be 
the  story  of  that  other 
person,  other  culture.  To 
find  our  story  requires 
discovering  not  what  we 
like,  not  what  gives  aesthetic  pleasure,  not 
what  flatters  us,  but  what  will  speak  to 
our  condition. 

You  will  recall  that  the  voice  Fox  heard 
tells  him  that  one,  even  Christ  Jesus, 
could  speak  to  his  condition.  Shortly 
after  this,  Fox  has  another  opening,  in 
which  the  Lord  shows  him  that  “the 
natures  of  those  things  which  were  hurtful 
without  were  within,  in  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  wicked  men.”  Fox  learns  this 
lesson  the  hard  way,  by  experiencing 
these  “natures”  within  himself,  through 
temptations  and  horrible  dreams,  until  he 
cries  “‘Why  should  I be  thus,  seeing  I was 
never  addicted  to  commit  those  evils?’ 
And  the  Lord  answered  that  it  was  needful 
I should  have  a sense  of  all  conditions, 
how  else  should  I speak  to  all  condition; 
and  in  this  I saw  the  infinite  love  of  God.” 
(p  19,  Nickalls’  edition  of  Journal ) 

If  our  story  speaks  to  the  condition  of 
others,  it  will  be  because  it  first  spoke  to 
our  own.  Because  our  condition 
changes — though  perhaps,  at  the  deepest 
levels,  the  themes  of  our  lives,  our  needs 
and  longings,  our  strengths  and 
weaknesses,  our  fear  and  our  courage 
remain  much  the  same — because  our 
condition  changes,  our  story  must  also 
change. 

The  great  African-American  leader 
Frederick  Douglass  tells  us,  in  his  second 
autobiography.  My  Bondage  and  My 
Freedom,  that  he  was  valued  by  the 
(“Silence,  Voice,  Story,  ” continued  on  page  203) 
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abolitionists  for  the  power  of  his  story  of 
having  been  a slave,  but  they  became 
uneasy  when,  as  he  got  farther  away  in 
years  from  those  experiences,  he  wanted 
to  speak  more  widely  and  reflectively 
about  the  subject  of  slavery.  Leave  the 
philosophy  to  us,  said  the  white  abolition- 
ists, your  story  is  about  having  been  a 
chattel,  a thing.  “Tell  your  story,  Fred- 
erick,” William  Lloyd  Garrison  would 
say.  “Be  yourself... tell  your  story,”  John 
Collins  would  tell  him.  But  what  these 
statements  said  to  Douglass  was,  stay 
fixed  in  and  by  your  story,  tell  it  the  way 
we  have  always  heard  it,  so  we  can 
generate  the  stock  response  in  the 
audience.  Those  exhortations  to  be 
himself  and  tell  his  story  actually  sought 
to  deprive  him  of  the  right  to  live  an 
ongoing  story,  to  discover  what  was  now 
his  story  by  living  it  in  the  telling.  Had  he 
done  what  he  was  asked,  he  would  have 
been  less  and  less  himself  as  he 
conformed  to  the  self  imposed  on  him  by 
a static,  though  factually  accurate,  story. 
He  would  have  gone  on  telling  a story  but 
have  been  effectively  silenced  in  the 
process. 

None  of  us  is  a self  shaped  only  by  a 
single  story.  We  grow  and  develop  by 
story  after  story,  story  built  on  story,  by 
contradictory  stories,  unfinished  stories 
and  stories  closed  up  in  old  chapters  of 
our  lives.  We  know  people  who  retell 
some  pivotal  event  in  their  life-story  in 
exactly  the  same  words,  every  time  they 
tell  it.  But  such  a story  loses  vitality  in  the 
retelling,  and  so  does  the  life  which  has 
fed  off  it.  The  story  becomes  a crafted, 
polished  performance,  a stock  routine 
intended  to  win  over  an  audience  rather 
than  to  rediscover  a truth.  We  no  longer 
believe  in  the  voice  we  hear,  for  it  has  the 
deadness  of  rote  recitation.  I think  that 
perception  lies  behind  Margaret  Fell’s  sad 
cry,  “We  are  all  thieves.  We  have  taken 
the  Scriptures  in  Words,  and  know 
nothing  of  them  in  ourselves.” 

Speaking  of  how  she  became  a writer, 
Nancy  Mairs  says,  “I  found  my  writing 
voice,  and  go  on  finding  it,  in  precisely 
the  same  way  that  I came  to  my  first 
utterance:  by  listening  to  the  voices 
around  me,  imitating  them,  then  piping  up 
on  my  own....”  ( Voice  Lessons:  On 
Becoming  a (Woman)  Writer,  p 25)  We 
have  to  practice  our  stories,  trying  them 


on,  testing  their  truth-value,  listening  to 
our  own  voices  without  falling  in  love 
with  them,  or  with  our  skill  in 
storytelling.  We  must  also  listen  to 
others’  stories,  to  test  whether  they 
speak  to  our  condition  and  should 
become  part  of  our  story.  What  is 
perhaps  most  difficult  for  us  today,  we 
must  also  attend  to  what  some  historians 
and  students  of  literature  call  the  master 
narratives,  the  great,  over-arching 
stories  on  which  cultures,  intellectual 
systems  and  religious  traditions  are  built, 
the  archetypal  narratives  which  inform 
our  individual  stories. 

Master  narratives:  the  very  term  is 
guaranteed  to  raise  our  hackles,  if 
Quakers  had  hackles  or  allowed  them  to 
rise.  There  is  that  patriarchal  term 
master,  suggesting  external  authority,  a 
belief-system  imposed  on  us.  And 
indeed  that  is  how  “post-modernist” 


Some  stories  we  choose  for 
illustration,  but  the  most  power- 
ful mother  narratives  become 
our  controlling  metaphors,  our 
only  means  of  understanding 
something— ourselves,  our  his- 
tory or  our  calling...  They  alone 
give  us  our  true  voices. 

And  that,  of  course,  can  be  a 
great  problem. 


scholars  tend  to  speak  not  just  of 
religious  stories  but  of  the  narratives  of 
the  enlightenment  and  scientific 
explanation  as  well;  they  tell  us  that  such 
narratives  are  merely  constructions  of 
reality  which  a group  or  interpretive 
community  asserts  as  objective  descrip- 
tion of  reality.  Master  narratives, 
which,  to  indicate  their  originating 
power,  I am  going  to  call  mother 
narratives,  are  those  stories  which  a 
group  or  a culture  or  a religious  tradition 
tells  to  explain  reality. 

Epic  tales  of  the  hero  who  must  enter 
the  underworld  and  return,  quest  stories 
of  knights  seeking  the  Holy  Grail,  the 
archetypal  search  of  a son  for  a father — 
each  may  be  such  a teleological  mother 
narrative,  providing  a larger  framework 
for  our  own  stories,  enriching  the 
symbolic  and  communal  meaning  of 


what  might  otherwise  be  merely  an 
idiosyncratic  experience.  The  story  of 
Buddha’s  enlightenment  becomes  a 
modern  European  quest-narrative  in 
Hesse’s  Siddhartha.  The  Orpheus  myth 
becomes  the  vehicle  for  numerous  stories 
of  the  alienated  artist,  martyred  for  art, 
triumphing  over  death.  The  Gospels 
infuse  novels,  plays  and  poems  about  the 
individual  who  takes  on  the  burden  of  our 
common  sins  and  shows  us,  by  example, 
how  to  find  true  life  by  dying  for  the  right 
cause.  African-American  slaves,  hoping 
for  freedom,  told  each  other  the  story  of 
the  Children  of  Israel  enslaved  by 
pharaoh.  It  became  their  story — not  only 
so  their  masters  would  not  understand 
what  they  were  talking  about  but  also 
because  the  story  of  one  deliverance  can 
be  the  basis  for  hope  that  another  will 
occur.  Hebrew  scripture  gives  us 
archetypal  narratives  about  the  fall  from 
innocence  into  consciousness,  about 
fratricide,  the  sacrifice  of  children,  floods 
and  rainbows,  fresh  beginnings,  a chosen 
people,  wandering  in  the  desert,  finding  a 
home. 

Some  stories  we  choose  for  illustration, 
simply  as  similes  to  demonstrate  a paral- 
lel between  our  lives  and  a culture’s 
narrative.  But  the  most  powerful  mother 
narratives  become  our  controlling 
metaphors,  our  only  means  of 
understanding  something — ourselves,  our 
history  or  our  calling,  perhaps.  Such 
narratives  choose  us,  seize  our  imagina- 
tions and  feelings  so  strongly  that  they 
become  our  only  means  for  fully  telling 
our  own  story.  They  alone  give  us  our 
true  voices. 

And  that,  of  course,  can  be  a great 
problem.  For  my  mother  narrative, 
without  which  I can  make  no  sense  of  my 
life,  may  be  a version  of  the  master 
narrative  you  have  spent  your  life 
escaping.  Someone  who  comes  to  Quak- 
erism because  it  is  the  best  place  she  has 
found  to  practice  being  a Christian  may 
have  to  tell  her  story  of  death, 
resurrection  and  salvation  to  someone  for 
whom  the  Gospel  story  has  always  meant 
oppression  and  slavery. 

For  a retreat  at  Powell  House,  I bor- 
rowed a device  from  Margaret  Lacey’s 
writing  workshops  and  asked  people  to 
recall  their  early  experiences  and  write  to 
finish  the  sentence  “religion  was....”  As 
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we  shared  our  recollections,  it  struck 
me  that  someone  overhearing  us  would 
never  imagine  we  were  part  of  a 
religious  fellowship,  but  would  be  more 
likely  to  conclude  we  were  in  a twelve 
step  program  for  freeing  ourselves  of 
religion.  So  many  over-mastering, 
totalitarian,  terrifying  narratives,  clos- 
ing off  hopes,  allowing  no  freedom.  So 
many  narratives  the  person  remem- 
bering wanted  to  forget.  What  would 
bring  the  people  who  told  those  stories 
into  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends? 
Yet  those  very  stories  were  part  of  the 
answer  to  that  question,  for  even  the 
terrible  experiences  of  “religion”  had 
their  part  in  keeping  alive  our  longing 
for  the  real  thing. 

We  who  have  come  into  the  Religious 
Society  of  Friends  have  come  along 
many  different  paths,  drawn  by  what  we 
are  seeking,  but  often  driven  as  well  by 
what  we  are  fleeing.  In  those  ways,  we 
are  not  different  either  from  the  first 
generation  of  Seekers  who  became 
Friends  or  from  any  other  generation  of 
Seekers.  For  most  of  our  history,  and 
for  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
Friends  in  the  world  today,  our  great 
mother  narrative  was  the  Christian 
story.  “Christ  has  come  to  teach  His 
people  Himself.”  But  ours  is  a 
particularly  open-ended  version  of  that 
narrative,  for  while  Friends  identified  the 
Christ  of  faith  with  the  Jesus  of  history, 
they  also  spoke  of  the  Christ  Within,  the 
Inner  Witness,  the  Inward  Teacher,  the 
Light  which  enlightens  every  human  being 
who  has  ever  come  into  the  world.  That 
union  of  the  Christocentric  and  the 
universalist  has  been  one  of  our  great 
strengths,  for  it  has  presented  the  Seeker 
with  an  invitation  to  bring  his  questions, 
her  fragmentary  stories,  all  that  has  shaped 
and  misshaped  us,  into  the  living  silence, 
the  community  of  attentive  listeners. 

Here  is  another  Hasidic  tale,  called 
“The  Verse  Within.” 

Once  when  Rabbi  Mordecai  was  in 
the  great  town  of  Minsk  expounding  the 
Torah  to  a number  of  men  hostile  to  his 
way,  they  laughed  at  him.  “What  you 
say  does  not  explain  the  verse  in  the 
least!”  they  cried. 

“Do  you  really  think,”  he  replied, 
“that  I was  trying  to  explain  the  verse  in 
the  book?  That  doesn’t  need  explan- 
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Our  work  in  the  silence  is  not  to 
pick  and  choose  among  com- 
forting stories....It  is  to  listen  for 
the  authentic  voice  of  the  Divine 
speaking  to  our  condition....  It  is 
to  wait  for  a voice  and  a story  to 
be  given  us,  a voice  learned  by 
hearing  authentic  voices,  a story 
learned  by  hearing  it  resonate  in 
the  deepest  self. 


ation!  I want  to  explain  the  verse  that 
is  within  me.” 

At  first,  this  tale  sounds  like  only  a 
rebuke  or  a clever  answer  to  the  rabbi’s 
opponents.  “Oh,  are  you  really  so 
unsophisticated  that  you  thought  that 


verse  needs  explaining?  Sorry!  I 
would  never  have  imagined  that.” 
But  behind  the  clever  riposte  is  an  act 
of  self-revelation.  Among  whom 
would  you  be  most  willing  to  show 
your  inner  self,  your  good  friends  or 
hostile  opponents?  Texts  can  be  held 
at  arm’s  length,  an  invitation  to 
intellectual  wizardry,  but  here  is 
someone  who  is  willing  to  show  even 
his  opponents  the  inner  verse,  the 
way  the  inner  life  exemplifies  the 
words  which  are  familiar  to  all  of 
them.  The  master  narratives,  the 
mother  narratives  are  verses  out 
there,  but  they  always  have  a 
connection  with  the  verse  within,  the 
living  response  to  story  which  helps 
us  find  a voice.  If  I put  the  two 
Hasidic  stories  together,  I realize  that 
knowing  and  expounding  the  verse 
within  us  is  directly  connected  to 
being  able  to  learn  the  language  of 
others,  the  language  of  all  creation. 
Both  activities  require  listening 
carefully,  waiting,  taking  story  into 
the  silence. 

Silence,  voice  and  story  go 
together.  “Right  speech  comes  out  of 
silence,  right  silence  comes  out  of 
speech,”  Dietrich  Bonhoeffer  says. 
Our  work  in  the  silence  is  not  to  pick 
and  choose  among  comforting 
stories,  as  though  we  were  merely 
assembling  an  anthology  of  favorite 
anecdotes.  It  is  to  listen  for  the 
authentic  voice  of  the  Divine  speaking 
to  our  condition,  to  try  to  discern  the 
spirit  as  it  works  through  alien  voices, 
uncomfortable  stories,  master  narratives 
we  have  resisted  or  disparaged.  It  is 
especially  to  test  our  own  polished 
narratives  for  whatever  is  self-serving 
or  evasive  in  them.  It  is  to  wait  for  a 
voice  and  a story  to  be  given  us,  a voice 
learned  by  hearing  authentic  voices,  a 
story  learned  by  hearing  it  resonate  in 
the  deepest  self.  Our  voice  is  not  given 
us  so  that  we  can  say  “I  want,”  but  so 
we  may  speak  with  humility  about  what 
God  wants,  to  learn  to  speak  on  behalf 
of  others,  to  give  voice  to  the  call  for 
justice,  for  loving  human  fellowship,  for 
peace.  When  that  happens,  silence, 
voice  and  story  truly  become 
intertwined,  sustaining  and  enriching 
one  another  and  giving  us  the  energy  to 
do  our  work  in  the  world.  □ 
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Minute  Supporting  Legal  Recognition 
of  Same-Sex  Marriage 
Approved  July  19, 1997 
by  NORTH  PACIFIC  YEARLY 
MEETING 

of  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends 
PREAMBLE 


has  on  gay  and  lesbian  couples.  We  now 
feel  led  to  speak  publicly  against  this  form 
of  discrimination  and  injustice  and  for  the 
legal  recognition  of  same-sex  marriage. 

We,  therefore,  approve  the  following 
minute: 
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For  many  years.  Friends  have  strug- 
gled with  one  another  to  grow  in  mutual 
understanding  about  issues  relating  to 
the  lives  of  gays  and  lesbians  within  our 
Meetings,  in  our  communities,  and 
within  our  families.  In  our  Meetings  we 
include  sexual  minority  members,  some 
of  whom  are  in  same-sex  marriages,  and 
we  have  shared  times  with  each  other’s 
families.  We  have  found  evidence,  once 
again,  of  the  truth  to  which  Friends  have 
witnessed  throughout  the  years  that 
there  is  that  of  God  in  every  person. 

We  have  struggled  with  the  meaning 
of  marriage.  As  Quakers,  we  recognize 
marriages  to  affirm  the  choice  and  com- 
mitment of  individuals,  to  support  lov- 
ing families,  and  to  strengthen  our  own 
spiritual  community.  We  use  the  pro- 
cess of  corporate  spiritual  discernment 
when  deciding  to  take  a marriage  under 
our  care. 

In  recent  years  most  of  the  Meetings 
in  North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting 
(NPYM)  have  felt  called  to  take  the 
marriages  of  gay  couples  and  lesbian 
couples  under  their  care.  Each  of  these 
Meetings  made  this  decision  after  a cor- 
porate search  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Spirit. 

Marriage,  however,  is  not  only  a reli- 
gious, spiritual  matter;  it  is  also  a legal 
or  civil  matter.  Marriage  in  the  civil 
sense  conveys  a broad  array  of  civil 
benefits,  including  access  to  health  in- 
surance for  dependents,  tax  benefits, 
inheritance  rights,  parental  and  custody 
rights,  next-of-kin  status  for  medical 
decisions  and  visitation.  As  we  have 
educated  ourselves  about  the  lives  and 
struggles  of  our  sexual  minority  mem- 
bers, we  have  become  aware  of  what 
effects  the  denial  of  these  legal  rights 
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Yearly  Meeting  of  the 
Religious  Society  of 
Friends  is  deeply 
concerned  that  access 
to  civil  marriage  is 
presentiy  denied  to 
gay  and  lesbian 
couples.  This  injustice 
brings  legal,  financial 
and  social 

discrimination  against 
lesbian  and  gay 
couples  and  their 
children.  We,  therefore, 
support  legal 
recognition  of  the 
marriages  of  gay  and 
lesbian  couples  to 
permit  them  the  same 
legal  rights  and 
responsibilities  that 
pertain  to  heterosexual 
married  couples. 


Dear  Friends, 

In  a Spirit-filled  annual  session  this 
year,  North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting 
came  to  unity  on  a minute  supporting 
the  legal  recognition  of  the  marriages 
of  gay  and  lesbian  couples.  The  min- 
ute had  been  well  seasoned,  starting  in 
the  spring  of  1996.  I enclose  for  you 
the  preamble  and  minute  (henceforth 
called  “the  minute” — they  are  meant  to 
be  used  together!)  and  the  background 
material  we  used. 

We  hope  that  this  minute  will  be  the 
basis  for  action  and  not  just  gather  dust 
on  the  shelf!  Therefore,  the  annual 
session  appointed  a small  task  force  to 
support  and  coordinate  further  work. 

The  specific  responsibilities  of  the 
task  force  are: 

• to  keep  track  of  the  issue  of  legal 
recognition  of  same-sex  marriage, 
in  each  state  of  NPYM  and  nation- 
ally; 

• to  provide  information  to  meetings 
and  worship  groups; 

» to  receive  information  from  meet- 
ings and  worship  groups  about  their 
discussions  and  activities  on  the  is- 
sue; 

• to  prepare  a report  for  the  1998 
Annual  Session  of  NPYM. 

We  asked  all  meetings  (17  monthly 
and  1 preparative)  and  worship 
groups  (30)  to: 

• appoint  a contact  person  to  commu- 
nicate with  the  task  force  and  bring 
information  and  action  ideas  to  their 
group; 

• publish  the  minute  in  their  newslet- 
ter or  inform  their  membership  in 
other  ways  if  they  have  no  newslet- 
ter; 
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• discuss  the  issue  and  consider  what 
actions  they  might  take; 

• inform  their  state  and  national  legis- 
lators about  the  minute.  The  back- 
ground information  may  be  used  as 
well. 

Finally,  NPYM  encouraged  meetings, 
worship  groups  and  individuals  to: 

• advocate  for  legal  recognition  of 
same-sex  marriage  and  extension  of 
civil  benefits  to  those  couples; 

• use  the  minute  and  background  mate- 
rial as  publicly  as  possible,  e.g.  in 
press  releases,  testimony,  letters  to 
the  editor,  statements  for  coalitions, 
voters’  pamphlets,  in  dialogue  with 
other  churches. 

We  are  sending  this  minute  to  all  the 
yearly  meetings  in  the  U.S.  and  a list  of 
Quaker  organizations.  We  know  that 
yearly  meetings  differ  dramatically  on 
this  issue;  we  have  not  been  led  to  the 
same  place.  We  respect  your  own  Spirit- 
led  processes,  and  trust  that  you  respect 
ours.  In  that  spirit,  we  want  you  to  know 
the  joy  we  found  in  our  discernment  and 
to  share  with  you  our  understanding  of 
Truth.  I would  be  glad  to  answer  ques- 
tions that  you  might  have  or  to  engage  in 
dialogue. 

In  our  public  statements,  we  are  trying  to 
be  clear  that  we  do  not  speak  for  all 
Friends.  My  experience  is  that  the  media 
and  community  groups  do  not  understand 
the  differences  among  Quakers,  and  it  is 
likely  that  there  will  be  some  misunder- 
standings. We  offer  our  sincere  apolo- 
gies, if  this  happens.  Please  know  that  it 
is  not  our  intent  to  speak  beyond  our  own 
experience. 

In  love  and  friendship, 

Ann  Stever 
Presiding  Clerk 

WHY  LEGALLY  RECOGNIZE 
SAME-SEX  MARRIAGE? 

While  the  Defense  of  Marriage  Act 
(DOMA)  was  being  debated  in  the  fall  of 
1996  in  the  U.S.  Congress,  Representa- 
tive Steve  Gunderson  (R-Wis)  requested 
a study  of  what  civil  marriage  means 
under  federal  law.  The  congressional 
General  Accounting  Office  undertook  this 
study  and  identified  1 ,049  federal  laws  in 
which  marital  status  is  a factor.  Laws 
which  outline  the  rights  of  husbands  and 
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understanding  of  Truth.” 


wives,  widows  and  widowers,  affect 
such  services  as  social  security,  disabil- 
ity, housing  and  food  stamps.  The  study 
found  fifty-nine  provisions  of  federal 
income  tax  law  affected  by  a taxpayer’s 
marital  status.  Employment  benefits  al- 
lowing employees  to  care  for  an  ill 
spouse  and  receive  survivors  benefits, 
should  that  spouse  die  as  a result  of  the 
job,  are  dictated  by  law.  Immigration 
laws  permit  only  those  legally  married 
to  immigrate  as  a family. 

Providing  this  kind  of  support  to  fami- 
lies and  couples  is  of  such  value  that  our 
society  has  created  vast  numbers  of 
laws  to  protect  them.  This  kind  of  pro- 
tection is  afforded  only  to  those  legally 
married.  Families  of  gay  and  lesbian 
couples  who  are  denied  civil  marriage 
are  denied  these  benefits  and  protec- 
tions. A few  examples  will  illustrate  the 
effects  of  this  discrimination. 

Several  years  ago  a gay  man  carried 
his  dying  partner  into  a Bozeman,  Mon- 
tana, hospital  and  was  never  allowed  to 
see  him  again.  A gay  man  in  Great 
Falls,  Montana,  and  his  partner  in  Cal- 


gary, Alberta,  Canada,  held  a religious 
ceremony  ten  years  ago  but  the  Canadian 
has  been  unable  to  get  a working  visa  to 
the  US  so  their  relationship  has  been 
sustained  by  telephone  calls  and  infre- 
quent visits.  A Pennsylvania  lesbian, 
dying  of  cancer,  signed  extensive  docu- 
ments in  an  effort  to  assure  legal  rights 
for  her  life  partner.  One  request  in  those 
documents  was  that  her  headstone  would 
read  “Beloved  life  partner...”  As  is  so 
often  the  case,  the  legal  documents  did 
not  prevail  over  the  wishes  of  the  cancer 
victim’s  parents  and  her  grave  is  cur- 
rently unmarked. 

WHY  NOW? 

In  the  last  few  years  there  has  been  a 
flurry  of  activity  around  the  issue  of 
same-sex  marriage,  primarily  because 
three  same-sex  couples  challenged  the 
current  Hawaii  state  law  which  prohibits 
their  marriage.  They  cited  discrimination 
under  the  state's  Equal  Rights  Amend- 
ment. On  December  3,  1996,  Hawaii  Cir- 
cuit Court  Judge  Kevin  Chang  ruled  that 
the  government  had  failed  to  show  a sin- 
gle compelling  reason  for  denying  lesbian 
and  gay  couples  the  freedom  to  marry  and 
the  suit  is  back  in  the  Hawaii  Supreme 
Court.  In  light  of  this  case,  many  states 
have  considered  laws  and/or  constitu- 
tional amendments  to  ban  same-sex  mar- 
riage, refuse  recognition  of  such  and/or 
restrict  marriage  to  heterosexual  couples. 
A referendum  is  scheduled  in  Hawaii. 

Idaho  and  Montana  have  passed  bans. 
In  Oregon  such  a bill  died  in  committee. 
In  Washington,  three  anti-gay  marriage 
bills  were  introduced  in  the  last  legisla- 
tive session.  Two  bills  failed;  the  other 
was  vetoed  by  Governor  Locke.  More 
bills  are  expected  next  year. 

At  the  federal  level.  Congress  passed 
DOMA  which  bars  federal  recognition  of 
any  same-sex  marriage  which  might  be 
legalized  in  any  state. 

The  news  is  not  all  negative.  Both 
Washington  and  Oregon  include  sexual 
orientation  in  their  hate-crime  bills.  Mon- 
tana's Supreme  Court  ruled  on  July  3, 
1997,  that  the  state  sodomy  law  was  un- 
constitutional. In  Washington,  while 
there  have  been  anti-gay  marriage  bills 
proposed,  there  have  also  been  bills  pro- 
posed to  legalize  gay  and  lesbian  mar- 
riages. It  is  clear  that  there  will  continue 
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to  be  opportunities  for  Friends  to  wit- 
ness for  the  truth  we  have  found  to  our 
respective  legislatures. 

QUAKER  ACTIONS  WITHIN 
NPYM 

In  1992,  NPYM  approved  two  min- 
utes, one  supporting  same-gender  rela- 
tionships, advocating  that  meetings  use 
the  same  language  and  process  that  they 
use  for  heterosexual  relationships  and 
one  endorsing  civil  rights  of  sexual  mi- 
norities. In  1994,  NPYM  approved  a 
minute  in  which  we  challenged  our- 
selves  to  support  gays  and  lesbians  and 


to  nonviolently  challenge  those  who  are 
hostile. 

Some  Meetings  in  NPYM  have  al- 
ready approved  support  for  legalizing 
same-sex  marriages.  In  1991,  Olympia 
Friends  Meeting  passed  a minute  in  sup- 
port of  the  religious  and  the  civil  recog- 
nition of  same-sex  marriage.  In  1992, 
both  Walla  Walla  and  Pullman-Moscow 
issued  public  statements  supporting 
civil  and  constitutional  rights  of  all  per- 
sons. This  year,  both  University  Friends 
Meeting  and  Montana  Gathering  of 
Friends  sent  letters  to  their  respective 
legislatures  expressing  support  for  civil 
marriage. 


Friends  of  Jesus  Disciplined  by  Mid-America  Yearly  Meeting 
for  Supporting  Same-Sex  Marriage 


A graduate  of  Earlham  School  of  Reli- 
gion, a conscientious  objector  in  Viet 
Nam,  and  a recorded  minister  in  Mid- 
America  Yearly  Meeting  for  over  ten 
years,  Dorian  Bales  spoke  at  Inter- 
mountain  Yearly  Meeting  in  June, 
1994.  Dorothy  Craven  was  a teacher  at 
Friends  University  for  over  forty  years. 
Both  are  involved  with  the  Friends  of 
Jesus,  an  intentional  community  in  an 
impoverished  section  of  Wichita,  Kan- 
sas, that  ministers  to  local  community 
needs.) 

Dorothy  Craven  and  Dorian  Bales 
were  disciplined  by  Mid-America 
Yearly  Meeting  in  February  because  of 
the  Friends  of  Jesus  Community’s  belief 
that  God  blesses  faithful,  loving  rela- 
tionships between  people  who  naturally 
experience  same-gender  attraction.  The 
committee  responsible  for  the  investiga- 
tion of  ministers  had  not  spoken  with 
Dorian  or  Dorothy,  nor  with  the  elders 
of  the  University  Friends  Church  where 
they  were  members,  prior  to  the  Febru- 
ary board  meetings.  Dorian  and 
Dorothy  hoped  that  they  would  be  al- 
lowed sufficient  time  to  share  their  find- 
ings on  this  difficult  issue  with  MAYM 
representatives  willing  to  study  and  dis- 
cuss it. 

On  February  6 the  Christian  Min- 
istries and  Vocational  Division  of  the 
Spiritual  Life  Board,  after  spending 
only  one  hour  with  Dorothy  and  Dorian, 
recommended  that  to  the  Spiritual  Life 
Board  that  their  ministerial  credentials 
be  revoked,  despite  a lack  of  unity 
within  the  division.  Then,  despite  a lack 


of  unity  among  its  members,  the  Spiri- 
tual Life  Board  approved  the  division’s 
recommendation. 

What  happened  raises  serious  ques- 
tions about  MAYM’s  commitment  to 
the  traditional  Friends’  ways  of  doing 
business. 

Both  Dorothy  and  Dorian  have  served 
the  church  for  many  years,  studying  and 
praying  to  discern  what  following  Jesus 
requires  of  them.  Why  is  it  that  two 
seasoned  ministers  have  had  their  cre- 
dentials removed  in  such  a hasty  fash- 
ion? It  is  the  first  time  in  memory  that  a 
MAYM  minister  has  been  dealt  with  in 
this  way. 

A lively  debate  about  same-gender 
issues  is  taking  place  in  many  Christian 
churches.  Respected  biblical  scholars, 
church  leaders,  and  social  scientists  are 
voicing  a variety  of  opinions.  This  is  a 
relatively  new  issue,  but  it  is  a difficult 
one  which  arouses  much  strong  feeling, 
as  evidenced  by  the  way  Dorothy  and 
Dorian  have  been  dealt  with. 

Even  though  God  is  constant,  the 
church’s  interpretation  of  scripture 
changes  and  grows.  For  example,  the 
church  once  said  the  the  earth  is  the 
center  of  the  universe.  Slavery  used  to 
be  defended  by  Christians  armed  with 
selected  Bible  verses.  Women  who  cut 
their  hair  in  the  1920’s  and  men  who 
didn’t  cut  their  hair  and  beards  in  the 
1960’s  were  condemned  on  the  basis  of 
proof  texts.  All  these  beliefs  were  justi- 
fied by  scripture.  But  because  society 
has  changed  its  thinking  on  these  issues, 
sometimes  urged  forward  by  prophetic 
Christians,  the  church  too  has  eventu- 


OTHER  QUAKER  ACTIONS 

Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  approved  a 
minute  supporting  civil  marriage  for 
same-sex  couples  at  its  Annual  Session 
in  August,  1996.  The  AFSC  filed  an 
Amicus  Brief  in  the  State  of  Hawaii  in 
November,  1996.  In  a letter  to  Friends 
explaining  this  action,  they  stated  that  to 
restrict  the  benefits  of  marriage  to 
opposite-sex  couples  is  a form  a legal- 
ized discrimination.  Both 

PYM  and  the  AFSC  Board  were 
prompted  to  this  witness  in  faithfulness 
to  the  Quaker  testimony  on  equality. 
Civil  rights  should  not  be  denied  to 
anyone.  □ 

ally  come  to  a new  understanding  of  the 
Bible. 

So  too  today.  The  scientific  commu- 
nity has  come  to  a new  outlook  on 
homosexuality.  This  has  given  biblical 
scholars  incentive  to  take  another  look 
at  those  passages  which  have  been  used 
to  condemn  same-gender  affection. 
Some  scholars  have  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  what  Paul  forbade  is  promiscu- 
ous, exploitative  sex  acts.  An  increasing 
number  of  Christians  have  come  to  be- 
lieve that  the  church  has  contributed  to 
the  oppression  of  gay  and  lesbian  peo- 
ple, people  who  did  not  choose  their 
orientation  any  more  than  they  chose  to 
be  left-  or  right-handed.  The  church  is 
being  called  to  repentance. 

Please  pray  with  us  that  there  will  be 
a softening  of  hearts  that  are  afraid. 
Pray  too  that  the  Friends  of  Jesus  Com- 
munity will  be  given  spiritual  strength 
and  wisdom  to  speak  the  truth  in  love  at 
yearly  meeting  time. 

“For  you  were  called  to  freedom, 
brothers  and  sisters;  only  do  not  use 
your  freedom  as  an  opportunity  for  self- 
indulgence,  but  through  love  become 
slaves  to  one  another.  For  the  whole  law 
is  summed  up  in  a single  command- 
ment, ‘You  shall  love  your  neighbor  as 
yourself.’  If,  however,  you  bite  and  de- 
vour one  another,  take  care  that  you  are 
not  consumed  by  one  another” 
(Galatians,  5:13-15). 

For  more  information  about  the 
Friends  of  Jesus,  contact: 

1 124  N Hydraulic,  apt.  204 
Wichita,  KS  67214-3169 
voice/fax  316-263-7325 
www2.southwind.net/~foj 
fpk@southwind.net 
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The  Right  Holding  Committee  of  Pacific 
Yearly  Meeting  met  a Claremont  this 
spring  and  considered,  among  other 
things,  the  question:  “ What  metaphors 
help  us  to  understand  Yearly  Meeting?" 
Here  are  some  results  of  their  brain- 
storming: 

• a psychic  first-aid  station,  with  atten- 
dee arriving  in  (outwardly  invisible) 
ambulances 

• a cosmic  lap  in  which  our  hurts  are 
comforted 

• a 12-step  program  for  recovering  ide- 
alists 

• a Utopian  village,  with  its  own  news- 
paper, transit  system,  neighborhoods 

• a circus  come  to  town  (with  ringmas- 
ter, lion  tamers,  tightrope  walk- 
ers...M&O  as  ponderously  parading 
elephants 

• a West  Coast  counter-culture  street 
fair  (in  Philadelphia  YM  eyes) 

• a summer  school 

• a summer  camp 

• an  extended  family,  with  whom  we 
play  out  familiar  dramas 

• a network  for  singles 

• a college  reunion 

• a model  for  Quaker  practice,  “where 
they  do  it  right” 

• a summer  Olympics  for  peace  and 
justice  issues  organizers 

• a women’s  sharing  group 

• for  young  Friends,  an  echo  of  their 
New  Year’s  gathering 

We  noted  that  YM  lacks  reality  to 
those  who  have  never  attended.  Even  a 
regular  attender,  back  home  at  business 
meeting,  thinks  of  YM  as  “they”:  “This 
YM  request  is  something  they  want  us  to 
do.”  What  do  reports  of  YM  doings  mean 
to  local  Friends  who  do  not  attend?  What 
is  their  image  of  YM? 

[The  editor  would  appreciate  your  re- 
sponse to  the  question:  What  does  Yearly 
Meeting  mean  to  you?] 


Left  to  right:  Charlotte  Sanders,  David  Wright,  Kate  Tvldetly,  Hilary  Marshall 
at  Intermonntain  Yearly  Meeting 
Staff  Photo 


An  Irish  Friend  used  a somewhat 
unusual  metaphor  for  Yearly  Meeting. 
He  compared  it  to  a dog  show!  In  a 
witty  article  called  “Irish  Friends  and 
Dogmatic  Theology”  ( Friendly  Word, 
Spring  1997)  Ross  Chapman  writes: 
“Going  to  Yearly  Meeting  is  like  a visit 
to  Crufts.  Thankfully,  I see  only  a few 
pampered  poo- 
dles, elegant 
Borzois,  or  sleek 
Salukis.  Muscu- 
lar macho  Rott- 
weilers and  sav- 
age pitbulls  are 
noticeably  ab- 
sent. There  are 
some  persistent 
Irish  terriers,  popping  up  here  and  there, 
rooting  out  whatever  has  to  be  rooted 
out,  yelping  excitedly.  Busy  collies, 
with  keen  eye  and  great  self-control, 
assemble  the  flock,  then  when  faced 
with  the  wayward  lost  sheep,  patiently 


and  gently  shepherd  the  dissident  ones 
into  the  pen.  Here  and  there  one  finds, 
with  one  eye  open,  a gruff  old  mastiff, 
whose  bark  is  worse  than  his  bite.  As  to 
be  expected,  there  are  many  well- 
disciplined,  reliable  Labradors,  not  easily 
aroused  to  excitement  or  anger;  many 
obedient  spaniels  longing  to  please.  Every 

Friends  get-together 
attracts  an  eager  bea- 
gle, singly  or  in  a 
pack.  The  beagle  can 
detect  the  slightest 
whiff  of  dangerous 
compromise,  pick  up 
the  scent,  and  in  full 
cry,  give  chase. 
Well-groomed,  de- 
mure Irish  red  setters  and  placid  Irish 
wolfhounds  add  dignity  to  the  proceed- 
ings. Variety  is  further  provided  by  ami- 
able Airedales,  pretty  Poms,  and  sleepy 
St.  Bernards. 

Friend,  if  the  collar  fits,  wear  it. 


V loo*  • 
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Experience 

During  North  Pacific  Yearly  Meet- 
ing's Talent  Night  the  children 
shared  with  adults  a substance 
known  as  GAK,  a kind  of  silly  putty 
that  made  Friends  even  more  pe- 
culiar than  usual. 

The  editor  has  decided  not  to 
release  the  recipe  for  this  sub- 
stance since  it  appears  to  be 
highly  communicable  as  well  as  ir- 
resistible. 


T-shirt  seen  at  Yearly  Meeting: 
“One  of  God's  Unchosen  People: 
Nobody  Special  in  God's  Eyes." 

Northern  YM  T-Shirt:  “Many  are 
cold  but  few  are  frozen.  One  of 
God's  unfrozen  people." 

Overheard  at  YM:  Young  boy  to  his 
mother:  “Mommy,  can  I have  some 
non-fat,  non-dairy,  non-caloric,  no- 
cholesterol artificial  Quaker  ice- 
cream?" 

When  a child  is  invited  to  a 
Quaker  family  for  dinner,  his 
mother  asks  how  things  went.  “The 
people  were  pretty  nice,"  replies 
the  boy.  “But  just  before  dinner 
they  sat  real  quiet  and  sniffed 
their  food." 


A Vegan  Friend  discovers  a sliver 
of  meat  in  her  tofu  burger. 


Friendly  News 

Southern  California 
Quarterly  Meeting 
By  Bobbi  Kendig,  Marloma  Meeting 

Hosted  by  Inland  Valley,  meeting  in  a 
Montessori  school  nestled  among  citrus 
groves,  our  spring  gathering  posed  the 
question  of  how  to  encourage  the  growth 
of  our  meetings.  It  was  noted  that  several 
meetings  and  worship  groups  in  Southern 
California  have  laid  themselves  down  in 
recent  years,  and  membership  overall  has 
grown  very  little.  A panel  featured  the 
two  fastest  growing  meetings,  Santa  Mon- 
ica and  La  Jolla. 

Santa  Monica  described  ten  ingredi- 
ents of  a successful  meeting:  (1)  A place 
of  spiritual  power  and  impact,  (2)  with  the 
meeting  for  worship  as  the  central  force, 
(3)  composed  of  a diversity  of  seekers  but 
with  some  shared  values  and  goals,  (4) 
cultivating  pride  in  the  Quaker  past  but 
fostering  a pioneer  spirit,  (5)  providing  a 
broad  and  diversified  program  for  people 
of  all  ages,  (6)  promoting  fun  and  fellow- 
ship, (7)  serving  as  a launching  pad  for 
spiritually  motivated  social  action,  (8) 
fostering  broad  participation  and  shared 
leadership,  (9)  reaching  out  to  other 
groups  locally  and  in  wider  geographical 
areas,  and  (10)  adequately  housed  and 
financed. 

Looking  at  what  attracts  newcomers  to 
return,  La  Jolla  suggested  that  the  spiri- 
tual lives  of  the  individuals  who  make  up 
the  meeting  are  important.  Parents  are 
likely  to  be  drawn  to  meetings  in  which 
attenders  enjoy  and  give  to  their  children. 
A stable  and  pleasing  location  also  helps. 

Others  commented  that  a written  invi- 
tation or  other  material  for  newcomers — 
something  to  have  in  hand — is  helpful. 
One  suggested  a need  to  keep  the  focus 
on  deepening  the  life  of  the  spirit  with 
less  emphasis  on  the  purity  of  nonpro- 
grammed  worship. 

A Committee  on  Vitality  and  Growth 
of  Quakerism  was  recommended,  to  in- 
clude representatives  from  large  and 
small  meetings.  The  Committee  will  ad- 
dress such  questions  as  whether  publicity 
increases  the  numbers  and  if  so,  what 
kinds  of  publicity  are  effective,  and  what 
it  is  that  encourages  visitors  to  return.  All 
input  is  welcome. 

(“Friendly  News, " continued  on  page  210) 
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("Friendly  News,  ” continued  from  page  209) 
The  recently  established  Las  Vegas 
Worship  Group  has  increased  its  num- 
bers by  a twice  monthly  newspaper  ad 
and  listing  in  the  Yellow  Pages  and  in 
the  Friends  Journal. 

Without  advertising,  Marloma  Long 
Beach  (a  small  meeting)  has  seen  a 
small  but  steady  increase  in  attendance 
and  membership.  Two  informal  prac- 
tices have  helped.  We  introduce  our- 
selves to  newcomers  and  vice  versa  im- 
mediately following  the  meeting,  telling 
something  about  ourselves.  The  visitors 
are  then  invited  to  join  in  our  weekly 
gathering  to  go  to  lunch.  As  we  grow, 
the  introductions  take  time,  but  we  al- 
ways look  forward  to  hearing  what 

Friends  will  say  next. 

* * * 

In  November  SCQM’s  Ministry  and 
Counsel  will  introduce  a theme  of 
Quakerism  which  they  would  like  to  be 
the  theme  for  the  entire  year,  with 
follow-up  at  Midwinter  Fellowship. 

After  the  May  1998  gathering,  they 
hope  to  establish  cluster  meetings  of  3-4 
Monthly  Meetings  in  one-day  retreats, 
continuing  to  explore  the  theme.  You 
will  hear  more  of  this  in  the  future.  □ 

Special  Memories 
From  the  25th  Annual  Session 
of  North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting 

By  Lois  Barton, 

Guest  Correspondent 
Eugene  (Oregon)  Meeting 

Margaret  Lacy,  one  of  our  Friends  in 
Residence,  offered  a writer’s  workshop 
as  one  of  the  interest  groups.  She  in- 
vited participants  to  spend  the  first 
twenty  minutes  of  our  time  together 
writing  a letter  to  someone,  living  or- 
deal, or  to  ourselves,  about  some  unfin- 
ished business.  We  were  then  invited  to 
read  what  we’d  written,  or  to  talk  about 
it,  but  under  no  pressure  to  do  either  if 
we  weren’t  ready. 

The  resulting  deep  sharing  provided 
special  insight  and  understanding  both 
to  several  mothers  who  are  struggling  to 
release  grown  children  from  their 
place  at  home,  and  to  young  persons 
seeking  to  move  beyond  home  base. 

Tears  and  laughter  surfaced  repeat- 


edly in  our  times  together.  One  Friend, 
in  filling  out  an  evaluation  form,  recom- 
mended that  each  worship-sharing 
leader  be  provided  with  a box  of  tissues 
for  group  use  another  year. 

Having  attended  this  annual  session 
without  any  Meeting  or  committee  re- 
sponsibility for  the  first  time  in  many 
years,  I found  time  for  more  visiting 
with  special  friends.  One  particularly 
satisfying  connection  was  with  a woman 
of  our  children’s  generation  who  has 
lived  most  of  her  adult  life  out  of  the 
area.  She  was  attending  her  first  yearly 
meeting  since  formalizing  membership 
in  the  Society,  and  deliberately  chose  to 
come  “home”  to  NPYM  for  this  experi- 
ence. She  sought  me  out  as  a link  with 
her  childhood  Meeting.  We  laughed 
and  cried  together  and  sat  next  to  each 
other  at  most  plenary  sessions. 

At  early  morning  worship,  a capable 
and  experienced  leader  shared  his  uease 


Margaret  Lacey 
SUIT  Photo 


about  being  able  to  “manage”  an  ac- 
tively aggressive  group  of  middle- 
school-aged  boys.  How  well  he  suc- 
ceeded was  demonstrated  by  their  pre- 
sentation at  the  Family  Night  program. 
They  offered  two  songs  using  voice, 
hands,  feet  and  empty-box  drums  to 
create  a catchy,  syncopated  rhythm 
which  delighted  the  audience. 

My  heart  was  touched  by  the  loving 
gratitude  expressed  by  two  women  who 
have  worked  untiringly  for  years  to  edu- 
cate Friends  about  the  problems  faced 
by  homosexuals.  The  Meeting  approved 
a minute,  to  be  widely  circulated,  sup- 
porting legal  status,  including  the  civil 
rights  granted  heterosexual  couples,  for 


same-sex  marriages. 

At  this  25th  annual  session  it  was  stim- 
ulating to  hear  from  North  Carolina  un- 
programmed Friends,  meeting  in  their 
300th  session,  of  plans  for  a joint  meet- 
ing next  year  with  pastoral  Friends  in 
North  Carolina. 

Those  of  us  with  physical  limitations 
were  especially  blessed  by  having  gen- 
erous and  dependable  shuttle  service 
available  across  the  long  distances  be- 
tween some  campus  buildings.  I was 
obliged  to  make  use  of  it  for  the  first 
time  and  would  have  had  to  sit  out  many 
sessions  if  the  shuttle  had  not  func- 
tioned. 

We  who  adhere  to  the  precept  in  Psalm 
100  to  “make  a joyful  noise  unto  the 
Lord. ..Come  before  his  presence  with 
singing”  appreciated  the  overhead  pro- 
jector which  allowed  us  to  sing  along 
without  the  shuffle  of  sheets  or  books 
for  words. 

Let  me  conclude  with  Baltimore 
Young  Friends  epistle  whose  alliterative 
descriptions  of  their  times  together  were 
followed  by  matching  exclamatory 
comments — Splendid,  Perfect,  Divine, 
Awesome! 

Chico  Meeting  Celebrates  with 
potluck  on  April  13,  1997,  when 
Davis  Carson  earns  “That  of  God” 
religious  emblem  of  the  Religious  Soci- 
ety of  Friends  for  Cub  Scouts.  The 
celebration  was  enjoyed  by  all. 

Friends  in  the  San  Luis  Obispo 
Area 

Welcome  Visitors 

We  are  three  Worship  Groups  meet- 
ing weekly:  Altascadero,  San  Luis 
Obispo,  and  Los  Osos.  The  San  Luis 
Obispo  Group  meets  at  the  Christian 
Center  at  Cal  Poly.  The  Atascadero 
Group  meets  in  a home,  with  a time 
time  before  worship.  The  Los  Osos 
Group  also  meets  in  homes  and  hold  a 
Quaker  dialogue  in  response  to  meeting, 
after  worship. 

All  three  groups  participate  in  feeding 
the  homeless  on  a regular  basis,  and 
individuals  are  occupied  with  various 
concerns. 

Please  call  for  information  on  time 
and  place. 

Terry  Mackenzie:  (805)  528-6487 

Anna  Alexander:  (805)  594-1839 

Janet  Riley:  (805)  534-9597 
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emorial  Minutes 


Allen  Woodruff  Stokes 

Allen  Woodruff  Stokes,  81,  died  July  28, 
1996.  He  had  returned  home  to  the  loving 
care  of  his  wife,  Alice  Harper  Stokes,  and 
his  family,  following  a severe  stroke  on 
December  9,  1995.  Allen  was  active  in 
many  facets  of  community  life.  His  dedica- 
tion to  the  Audubon  society  helped  hun- 
dreds to  become  better  observers  of  nature. 
He  sought  to  gain  understanding  and  accep- 
tance for  gays  and  lesbians  by  dialogue 
wherever  he  could  promote  it.  He  helped  to 
establish  a group  for  the  parents  of  gays.  He 
was  also  dedicated  to  the  work  of  Planned 
Parenthood  as  he  sought  a balance  between 
the  world’s  population  and  the  finite  re- 
sources of  the  planet.  He  served  on  numer- 
ous boards,  including  Logan  Library,  Lo- 
gan Regional  Hospital,  the  National 
Audubon  Society,  Teton  Science  School, 
and  the  Wildlife  Society. 

Allen  was  honored  and  recognized  in  his 
career  of  wildlife  management,  animal  be- 
havior, and  ecology.  He  graduated  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  from  Haverford  College  and  was 
later  honored  as  Professor  of  the  Year  with 
a Distinguished  Service  Award  from  his 
academic  home  at  Utah  State  University. 

Born  Sept.  16,  1914,  in  Philadelphia,  PA, 
son  of  Francis  J.  and  Lelia  W.  Stokes,  he 
spoke  lovingly  of  his  Quaker  upbringing 
and  sense  of  community  at  Germantown 
Friends  School  and  at  Haverford.  He  re- 
ceived his  M.S.  in  chemistry  from  Harvard 
and  joined  the  faculty  at  Utah  State  in 
1952.  Retiring  in  1976,  he  continued  his 
calling  as  a teacher  after  retirement  at 
Teton  Science  School,  through  his  leader- 
ship of  field  trips  for  the  Bridgerland 
Audubon  Society,  and  countless  other  acts 
of  service  to  young  and  old  alike. 

Allen  married  Alice  Harper  of  Lancaster, 
Wisconsin,  on  June  23,  1945.  When  they 
moved  to  Logan,  Utah,  they  founded  the 
Logan  Monthly  Meeting,  starting  it  with  a 
meeting  in  their  living  room.  Over  the  years 
they  nurtured  the  first  gathering  of  Friends 
in  Utah  until  today’s  flourishing  monthly 
meetings  in  Logan  and  Salt  Lake  City,  and 
worship  groups  in  Moab  and  Jackson  Hole, 
Wyoming. 

At  his  memorial  service  we  were  re- 
minded of  Allen’s  ability  to  empower  oth- 
ers to  recognize  their  convictions  and  exer- 
cise the  discipline  of  seeing  their  goals  to 
fruition.  Allen  had  the  gift  of  welcoming 
the  newcomer;  his  truthfulness  opened 
communication  with  all. 


Allen  is  survived  by  his  wife  Alice;  a 
son,  Allen  W.  Stokes,  Jr,  and  a daughter, 
Susan  Stokes;  six  grandchildren  and  one 
great-grandchild;  two  brothers,  Henry 
W.  Stokes  and  David  E.  Stokes,  and  a 
sister,  Alison  S.  MacLean. 

Marietta  Mathews  Lutz 

Marietta  Mathews  Lutz,  85,  died  on 
October  11,  at  Willamette  View  Manor, 
Mulwaukie,  Oregon.  A member  of  Mult- 
nomah Meeting,  Portland,  Oregon,  she 
will  be  be  remembered  as  the  slight, 
sprightly  white-haired  lady  seated  in 
Meeting  for  worship  near  the  door  who 
went  quickly  down  the  steps  to  wait  by 
the  outer  door  for  Arnold,  her  devoted 
husband,  who  brought  her  each  First  Day 
on  his  way  to  the  First  Methodist  Church 
downtown.  Arnold  and  Marietta  were 
much  loved  participants  in  Multnomah 
Seniors’  monthly  noon  potluck. 

Marietta  was  born  in  Boise,  Idaho, 
where  she  lived  with  and  cared  for  an 
older  lady.  To  earn  her  teaching  diploma 
at  Lewiston  Normal  School,  she  was 
again  a caregiver.  She  taught  school  in 
Idaho  for  12  years.  She  married  Arnold 
Lutz  in  1944  and  there  followed  years  of 
moving  with  Arnold’s  work.  In  1969 
they  retired  to  Odgen,  Utha,  where  Mari- 
etta joined  the  Friends  Meeting.  They 
had  Swedish  exchange  students  in  their 
home  for  many  years  and  often  took  in 
young  people  who  were  in  difficulty. 
Personal  service  and  family  was  central 
to  their  lives,  including  a very  special, 
close  relationship  with  their  son  Jay. 
With  close  friends  in  Ogden  they  spon- 
sored a Vietnamese  family  (now  in  Aus- 
tralia). Marietta  is  survived  by  her  son. 
Dr.  Jay  Arnold  Lutz;  three  sisters;  and 
one  brother. 

Marietta’s  caring  and  spiritual  depth, 
as  well  as  her  sense  of  humor,  are  found 
in  her  poetry — Burah  Creek  (1983)  and 
A Child  Went  Forth  (1996),  a copy  of 
which  her  son  Jay  gave  to  our  Meeting  in 
her  memory,  quoting  the  following  pas- 
sage: 

When  life  seems  to  strip  from  me 
All  that  is  interesting  and 
Beautiful,  remember  I shall  be 
Like  our  gnarled  old  apple  tree. 

As  the  evening  breeze  catches 
Her  last  pink  and  white  blossoms 
And  carries  them  onward 
To  eternity. 

Florence  M.  Windell 

Florence  Windell  died  October  21, 
1996.  Florence  was  bom  in  Baker,  Mon- 


tana, but  grew  upin  Tacoma,  Washington, 
and  lived  her  whole  life  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  She  was  a lifelong  advocate 
of  Women’s  Rights,  contributed  time  and 
energy  to  many  social  causes,  and  de- 
voted much  of  her  time  in  her  latter  years 
to  teaching  young  people  how  to  read. 
She  was  “chairman  of  volunteers”  for  the 
Seattle-King  County  chapter  of  the  Amer- 
ican Red  Cross  from  1961-65  and  re- 
ceived recognition  for  her  administrative 
skill.  She  was  also  an  active  member  of 
the  League  of  Women  Voters  and  the 
Children’s  Orthopedic  Hospital.  Florence 
graduated  summa  cum  laude  from  the 
University  of  Washington  in  social  work 
at  the  age  of  55  and  became  a member  of 
Phi  Beta  Kappa. 

She  was  an  active  member  of  the  Bap- 
tist Church  in  her  early  years  and  in  the 
Quaker  Church  in  her  later  years. 

While  living  this  past  year  at  Sunrise 
Retirement  Home  on  Mercer  Island,  she 
assisted  the  office  manager  in  many  of  the 
administrative  chores. 

“I  just  need  to  be  doing  something, 
helping  someone.  It  is  important  to  be 
needed,”  she  said. 

Besides  her  two  sons,  Florence  is  sur- 
vived by  three  grandchildren,  Simon, 
Monika,  and  Erika;  and  a daughter-in- 
law,  Mary  Helen  Windell. 
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The  AFSC 
Booh  Store 


* 


We  offer  an  outstanding  selection 
of  books  on  multi-cultural  and 
peace  topics,  including  bilingual 
and  Spanish  books.  We  also  carry 
a unique  and  varied  selection  of 
books  about  social  justice,  Quak- 
ers, peace,  conflict  resolution, 
women’s  and  men’s  studies, 
African-Americans,  the  Middle 
East,  Asia  and  Pacific,  Latin 
America,  and  many  other  topics. 
Write  or  call  for  booklists.  You 
may  order  by  mail  or  phone.  We 
will  special  order  books  at  your 
request.  Ask  about  having  books  to 
sell  at  your  events. 

AFSC  Bookstore 
980  North  Fair  Oaks 
Pasadena,  CA  91103 
818-791-1978,  ext.  123 
Fax:  818-791-2205 

We  accept  Visa  and  Mastercard. 
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Book  Review 

Communion  for  a Quaker  by  Nancy  Bieler 
Pendle  Hill  pamphlet  #331,  April,  1997 
Pendle  Hill,  Wallingford,  PA  19086-6099 

Nancy  Bieler’s  childhood  religious  ex- 
perience included  a Communion  service 
which  consisted  of  not  only  a symbolic 
Lord’s  Supper,  but  a real  supper  of  rice 
soup,  beef  and  bread,  as  well  as  the  wash- 
ing of  each  other’s  feet. 

Through  many  years  of  worship  in  un- 
programmed Friends’  Meeting,  the  mys- 
tery and  meaning  of  those  early  exposures 
remained  as  a question  in  her  mind  and 
heart.  What  was  the  drawing  power  of  the 
sacrament  of  communion,  which  still  ap- 
peals to  some  Friends  who  are,  at  the  same 
time,  deeply  nourished  by  silent  worship 
in  a gathered  meeting? 

Early  Friends  specifically  eschewed  the 
outward  and  visible  symbolism  as  no 
longer  necessary.  Nancy  Bieler  analyzed 
the  components  of  the  Communion  experi- 
ence: three  in  number.  The  first  is  a sense 
of  community,  then  living  from  a Christ 
center  as  servant  to  others,  and  finally, 
closeness  to  God. 

She  then  describes  and  illustrates  how 
these  three  elements  are  experienced  in 
our  daily  lives.  “The  gift  of  deep  commu- 
nity feeling  seems  most  consistently  ex- 
pressed through  actual  food,  eating  it,  en- 
joying it,  sharing  it,”  she  says.  Living 
compassionately  toward  others  embodies 
the  second  component.  Carrying  an 
awareness  of  God's  Love,  “this  uniting  of 
person  to  person  and  both  to  God,  gives 
meaning  and  a center  to  our  lives.” 

The  challenge  we  face  is  to  take  time  to 
live  sacramentally — “to  believe  that  the 
potential  for  sacrament  is  always  present.” 
Will  we  provide  time  and  space  for  culti- 
vating God’s  presence?  Will  we  recog- 
nize and  employ  tools  such  as  music  and 
ritual  to  help  us  reach  a place  of  sacra- 
ment? 

This  record  of  one  person’s  search  for 
meaning,  and  clearly  illustrated  steps  to- 
ward fulfillment,  offers  very  readable  and 
valuable  guidelines  for  the  seeker.  As 
presented  herein,  Friends’  practices  can, 
and  often  do,  provide  the  spiritual  food 
represented  by  the  outward  elements  of  a 
communion  service.  How  well  they  nour- 
ish depends  on  our  receptivity. 

— Lois  Barton,  Eugene  Meeting 


(“Epistles,  ” continued  from  page  215) 

We  continued  to  bear  witness  to  the 
Quaker  testimony  of  the  equality  of  all 
people.  Our  corporate  leading  to  affirm 
gay  and  lesbian  civil  rights  led  to  our 
heart-felt  approval  of  a well-seasoned 
minute  supporting  legal  recognition  of 
same-sex  marriage.  We  also  approved 
action  plans  to  carry  out  our  support. 

Twenty-five  years  ago,  we  intentionally 
kept  our  focus  close  to  home.  In  the 
ensuing  years,  we  have  grown  into  active 
relationship  with  many  other  Quaker  bod- 
ies. This  year,  several  young  people,  out 
there  on  the  “front  lines”  of  Quaker  social 
witness,  shared  the  complexity  of  their 
experiences  and  challenges  at  a new  lead- 
ership workshop  sponsored  by  the  Ameri- 
can Friends  Service  Committee.  Some  of 
us  have  been  building  exciting  and  endur- 
ing relationships  with  nearby  pro- 
grammed and  unprogrammed  Friends 
through  the  Pacific  Northwest  Quaker 
Women’s  Theology  Conferences.  As  a 
yearly  meeting,  we  are  also  beginning  to 
consider  a more  active  relationship  with 
Friends  General  Conference. 

Having  celebrated  our  birthday,  we 
wait  in  expectant  silence  for  the  move- 
ment of  the  Spirit  among  us.  We  thank 
you.  Friends  around  the  world,  for  writing 
to  us  of  your  experience  of  how  Truth  has 
fared  among  you.  We  send  you  our  love. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  yearly  meeting, 
Ann  Stever,  Clerk 

Junior  Friends  Epistle 

Through  camp  and  yearly  meeting  this 
year,  the  Junior  Friends  have  grown  in 
group  connectedness  and  responsibility. 
Our  camp  was  held  at  Farragut  State  Park 
in  Idaho.  Our  work  party  was  an  excep- 
tional experience;  we  worked  with  Habi- 
tat for  Humanity  building  a house. 

Throughout  camp  we  shared  amazingly 
moving  experiences,  from  the  Adult  Ad- 
visors, Friendly  Adult  Participants 
(FAP’s)  to  Junior  Friends  ranging  from 
12  to  18  years.  This  year,  campfire  and 
our  wonderfully  organized  worship  shar- 
ing groups  left  us  bound  together  in  a net 
of  love,  trust,  and  community. 

The  transition  that  is  necessary  to  be- 
come functioning  participants  in  yearly 
meeting  was  especially  difficult  for  us 
this  year.  Our  first  night  at  Gonzaga 


University,  just  back  from  camp,  was  very 
much  less  than  perfect.  In  short,  we  raised 
quite  a ruckus  and  landed  ourselves  a slew 
of  problems.  We  lost  an  advisor  and  we 
lost  our  self-respect  and  that  of  others 
around  us.  We  confronted  and  dealt  with 
the  situation  in  a manner  suitable  to  a 
Quaker  gathering.  During  our  continuous 
meetings  we  shared  silence,  feelings,  and 
thoughts.  Through  our  hours  spent  in 
meeting,  we  came  to  understand  more  of 
Quaker  process  and  respect  it  for  the  valu- 
able structure  that  it  provided  for  our  dis- 
cussions. 

All  in  all,  this  camp  and  yearly  meeting 
have  helped  us  understand  what  it  means  to 
be  Quakers  and  Junior  Friends. 

— Peter  Bakke  and  Jesse  Willard,  Co- 
clerks 

Epistle  from  the  Third,  Fourth,  and 
Fifth  Grades 

We  met  in  Spokane,  Washington,  at 
Gonzaga  University.  It  was  hot!  We  were 
boiling,  but  some  were  frying  like  fish  in  a 
pan. 

We  explored  the  campus  looking  for 
places  to  make  landmarks.  We  also  ex- 
plored the  Spokane  River.  We  giggled 
uproariously!  We  planned  and  painted  on 
a Graffiti  Wall.  Our  group  also  went  on  a 
slightly  competitive  treasure  hunt  (using 
landmarks  we  had  made  earlier.)  We 
sweated  profusely  while  playing  soccer  and 
tag-then  went  swimming  to  alter  the  tem- 
perature in  our  human  forms. 

We  made  a few  strange  contraptions  of 
cardboard,  pins,  glue,  paper,  and  scissors — 
also  known  as  Lotus  Books.  We  did  per- 
cussion stuff  with  pots,  pans,  and  our 
mouths  and  fingers.  At  the  beginning  of 
every  day,  we  wrote  our  full  names  up  on  a 
chalkboard  and  told  the  story  of  our  names 
to  the  volunteers.  Then  we  wrote  our 
names  into  a crossword  puzzle. 

We  had  a good  time  this  yearly  meeting 
and  hope  that  you  will  enjoy  reading  this 
letter. 

— Susanna  Blake  Gabay  (Susie),  Felix 
Victor  Ostrom,  Ezra  Hans  Peter  Black, 
Walt  Duglas  Jayins,  Emil  Carlson  Harry, 
Dylan  Matthew  Leeman,  Owen  David  Jav- 
ins,  Brianna  Irene  Richardson,  Carl  Fradrik 
Uhte-Strohbehn,  Allen  Buckley,  Ry  Forst 
Penniman,  Constance  Veaco  Seg-ler  Dilts 
(Connie),  Joseph  Hoyt  Snyder  (Joe) 
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Announcements! 

Friends  House  Moscow  is  seeking 
Friends  conversant  in  Russian  to  serve 
either  as  Friends  in  Residence  or  as 
Interns  for  periods  of  one  month  to  a 
year  as  soon  as  possible.  Accommoda- 
tions provided  and  possibly  some  sub- 
sistence, Opportunities  for  service  in- 
clude: household  management;  care  and 
hosting  of  visitors;  conduct  of  group 
sessions  on  Quakerism  and  spirituality; 
organization  of  English/Russian  library 
and  information  resource;  exploration  of 
placing  volunteers  with  Russian  organi- 
zations; and  other  support  as  determined 
mutually  with  FHM  staff  and  the 
Moscow  Monthly  Meeting.  Inquiries  to 
Julie  Harlow,  (916)  753-6826,  1163 
Auburn  Dr,  Davis  CA,  95616,  fh- 
mus@aol.com. 

News  From  Chechnya 
According  to  Ellie  Huffman  of  PYM’s 
East/West  Relations  Committee, 
Jonathan  James  and  Camilla  Carr,  two 
young  British  Friends,  were  kidnapped 
in  Chechnya  on  July  3,  at  3 a.m.  from  the 
house  they  were  staying  in  near  the  "little 
Star"  Center  which  offers  professional 
support  to  children  traumatized  during 
the  21  month  war  with  Russia.  It  is  a 
project  of  the  Center  for  Peacemaking, 
run  by  a British  Friend  named  Chris 
Hunter  and  supported  by  Quaker  Peace 
and  Service.  Many  efforts  have  been 
made  to  help  find  these  kidnapped 
Friends.  Prayers  are  needed  for  them,  and 
others  who  were  kidnapped,  as  well  as 
for  those  who  are  committing  these  acts. 
May  God  help  soften  their  hearts. For 
more  information,  contact:  Ele- 

Huf@aol.com 

“Peacemaking  As  A Way  Of  Life”: 
AFSC  and  Monthly  Meetings  Com- 
memorate the  50th  Anniversary  of 
the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  In  1947  the 
American  Friends  Service  Committee 
and  the  British  Friends  Service  Council 
received  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize,  on  be- 
half of  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends, 
for  humanitarian  service,  work  for  recon- 
ciliation, and  the  spirit  in  which  these 
were  carried  out. 

“The  Quakers  have  shown  us  that  it  is 
possible  to  carry  into  action  something 
which  is  deeply  rooted  in  the  minds  of 
many:  sympathy  with  others;  the  desire  to 
help  others;  that  significant  expression  of 
sympathy  between  men,  without  regard 
to  nationality  or  race;  feelings  which, 
when  carried  into  deeds,  must  provide  the 
foundation  of  a lasting  peace.  For  this 


foundation  of  a lasting  peace.  For  this 
reason  they  are  today  worthy  of  receiving 
Nobel’s  Peace  Prize.”  (Gunnar  Jahn, 
Chair  of  Nobel  Committee  at  the  presen- 
tation, Dec.  10,  1947). 

The  American  Friends  Service  Commit- 
tee has  a number  of  events  planned  for 
this  anniversary  year.  The  annual  meeting 
in  Philadelphia  on  Nov.  15,  1997  will 
feature  Oscar  Arias,  former  president  of 
Costa  Rica  and  a prime  initiator  of  the 
international  code  of  conduct  on  arms 
transfer,  a major  attempt  to  contain  the 
arms  industry  and  its  role  in  violence  in 
the  world. 

The  Peace  Education  Division  invites 
Friends  to  indicate  interest  in  working  on 
specific  efforts  towards  a weapons-free 
world.  Please  contact  David  Gracie, 
AFSC,  1501  Cherry  St,  Philadelphia,  PA 
19102-1479.  FAX  is  (215)241-7177;  tel. 
is  (215)241-7172,  email:  dgra- 

cie@afsc.org 

For  more  information  about  the  50th 
anniversary,  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize, 
AFSC  work,  and  related  events  please 
look  up  the  AFSC  web  page:  http:// 
www.afsc.org 

For  the  coming  months,  Friends  Meet- 
ings are  urged  to  consider  appropriate 
activities  which  recognize  the  Nobel 
Peace  Prize  and  demonstrate  our  commit- 
ment to  peace  and  non-violence.  Among 
the  ideas  which  have  been  suggested  are 
the  following: 

• hold  a workshop  on  peacemaking  and 
conflict  resolution 

• sponsor  a contest  for  design  or  drawing 
of  symbols  of  peace;  have  a group 
create  a mural 

• if  a former  Quaker  Service  volunteer  is 
in  your  Meeting,  organize  a community 
forum  to  hear  of  that  person’s  experi- 
ences 

• write  an  op-ed  piece  for  local  papers  on 
the  Nobel  Peace  Prize,  why  it  was 
given  to  Quakers  in  1947  and  what 
Friends  believe  and  how  they  are  ex- 
pressing their  peace  testimony  today, 
or  hold  a press  conference  for  the  me- 
dia in  your  town  or  city 

Many  other  ideas  have  been  expressed 
and  Friends  should  let  their  creativity  and 
search  for  appropriate  activities  lead 
them.  It  is  suggested  that  activities  be 
geared  for  all  generations,  and  thought  be 
given  to  interpretation  to  the  wider  com- 
munity and  non-Friends. 

December  10,  1997  has  been  designated 
as  a day  for  groups  everywhere  to  hold  a 
vigil  and  perhaps  have  other  activities  to 
commemorate  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize 
award,  given  exactly  50  years  ago  on  that 
very  day.  Please  have  your  Meeting  or 


Worship  Group  consider  joining  in  this 
network. 

Steven  Deutsch 

Labor  Education  and  Research  Center 
1289  University  of  Oregon 
Eugene,  OR  97403-1289  U.S.A. 
tel.  (541)346-2793 
FAX  (541)356-2790 
e-mail:  sdeutsch@oregon.uoregon.edu 

“Sacred  Runner”  Needs  Sponsors 
For  Ireland  and  Scotland, 

Sept.  13-Oct.  25 

“Sacred  Run  is  a spiritual  relay  race  led 
by  Native  Americans  with  runners  from 
around  the  world  participating.  Its  pri- 
mary purpose  is  to  carry  the  message  of 
the  sacredness  of  all  things  and  our  duties 
and  responsibilities  to  maintain  the  deli- 
cate balance  that  exists  between  hu- 
mankind and  this  planet  we  call  earth....” 
When  I was  a child,  my  family  lived  at 
the  Hopi  nation  in  Arizona.  Since  then,  I 
have  had  a strong  connection  with  Native 
Americans  all  over  this  continent.  Re- 
cently through  playing  the  Great  Highland 
Bagpipes,  I have  become  interested  in 
Celtic  history.  The  Sacred  Run  will  bring 
together  many  parts  of  my  life. 

I feel  that  I would  help  to  strengthen  the 
diversity  of  the  Sacred  Run  because  of  my 
history  in  the  Religious  Society  of 
Friends.  (I’ve  recently  come  back  from 
my  first  experience  facilitating  a work- 
shop inside  San  Quentin  Prison!) 

I am  young  and  struggling  to  get  to- 
gether enough  resources  to  travel,  so  I can 
use  all  the  help  I can  get.  In  return.  I’ll  be 
able  to  tell  people  all  around  the  world 
about  Friends’  practices  and  values. 

— Submitted  by  Beyond  Joy,  Grass  Valley 
Meeting. 

Grass  Valley  Meeting,  13075  Woolman 
Lane,  Nevada  City,  CA,  will  accept  tax- 
deductible  contributions  to  help  with  Be- 
yond Joy’s  expenses. 

Mowa  Choctaw  Friends  Center  and 
Academy,  a mission  under  the  direction 
of  ACFIA,  is  looking  for  workers  desiring 
to  serve  in  a small  Native  American  com- 
munity. 

.Openings: 

• Principal  to  direct  a K- 1 2 school  with  an 
enrollment  of  46  and  a staff  of  5. 

• Center  Directors  to  handle  community 
outreach,  spiritual  guidance,  office  work, 
and  upkeep. 

These  positions  could  be  filled  by  either 
an  individual  or  couples. 

Contact:  Ken  Evans  317-846-4086. 
MOWA  Choctaw  Friends  Center: 
334-829-6507. 
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Quaker 
H er  it  age 
S lx o w c ase 

New  mug  and  note  card 
designs,  T-shirts,  tote  bag, 
tiles,  prints,  Quaker  dolls, 
clothes,  ornaments,  wood- 
en yoke,  welcome  sign, 
and  more.  FREE  BRO- 
CHURE. Quaker  Heritage 
Showcase,  10711  N 
Kittatinny,  Tucson,  AZ  85737 


JOHN  WOOIMAN  SCHOOL. 

Only  West  Coast  Friends  secondary 
boarding  school!  Simple  rural  living,  small 
classes,  work  program,  loving  community. 
John  Woolman  School,  13075  Woolman 
Lane,  Nevada  City,  CA  95959.  (916)  273- 
3183. 


Quaker  Writers/Artists — is  your 
work  among  The  Best  of  Friends?  This 
anthology,  sponsored  by  the  Fellowship 
of  Quakers  in  the  Arts,  will  be  published 
in  Spring  1998.  Categories:  fiction,  non- 
fiction, poetry,  cartoons,  line  drawings; 
awards  in  each  category.  Deadline:  Jan- 
uary 1,  1998,  To  enter,  FIRST  read  the 
complete  Guidelines.  Send  a SASE  to 
Kimo  Press,  P.O.  Box  82,  Bellefonte  PA 
16823.  Or  email:  fqa@quaker.org 


The  Third  Annual  Gathering  of  a 
"Queer  and  Peculiar  People" 

A gathering  of  transgendered,  bisexual, 
lesbian  and  gay  Quakers.  Sponsored  by 
the  Sexual  Minorities  Subcommittee  of 
PYM  M&O.  (Previously  known  as  the 
Quaker  Queeries  Retreat)  September  19 
to  21  at  Quaker  Center  in  Ben  Lomond. 
Warm  weather  and  the  cool  shade  of  the 
redwoods  will  welcome  Friends  to  a re- 
laxed weekend  of  play,  worship  sharing, 
workshops,  fellowship,  shared  meals  and 
worship.  This  is  the  third  gathering  of 
this  loving  community  of  Quakers  who 
come  together  in  the  power  of  the  Light 
to  refresh  our  souls  and  seek  our  leadings. 
Send  registration  to  Rob  Roy  Woodman, 
2532  Westernesse  Road,  Davis  CA 
95616-2941.  For  more  information  or 
questions,  phone  916  753-5547  or  e- 
Mail:  Rob_Roy@Juno.com 


Position  Vacant:  Enjoy  Rent-Free 
Living!  The  Caretaker  Gazette  publishes 
80+  property/caretaking-housesitting  jobs 
each  issue,  world-wide.  $24/year.  1845 
Deane-FB,  Pullman,  WA  99163-3509.  509- 
332-0806 


Friends  House,  a Quaker-sponsored 

RETIREMENT  COMMUNITY  IN  SANTA  ROSA, 
California,  offers  one-  and  two-bedroom 
garden  apartments  or  more  spacious  three- 
bedroom,  two-bath  homes  for  independent 
living.  Immediate  occupancy  may  be  avail- 
able. An  assisted-living  home,  a skilled 
nursing  facility,  and  adult  day  care  services 
are  also  available  on  campus.  Friends 
House  is  situated  one  hour  north  of  San 
Francisco  with  convenient  access  to  the 
Pacific  coast,  redwood  forests,  cultural 
events,  medical  services,  and  shopping. 
Friends  House,  684  Benicia  Dr,  Santa 
Rosa,  CA  95409  (707)  538-0152. 


All  ads  must  be  consistent  with  beliefs  and  testi- 
monies of  Friends.  $ .40  per  wond.  Minimum  charge, 
$8.  Add  10%  if  boxed.  Ads  should  be  prepaid,  if 
possible.  Send  for  information  sheet  prices  for  display 
ads  and  requirements.  Deadline:  30  days  prior  to  publi- 
cation. Publishing  of  advertisements  does  not  imply 
endorsement  by  Friends  Bulletin. 


Vital  Statistics  i 


Calendar 

September 

26-28  “Shining  Even  as  a Jasper  Stone” — a 
weekend  for  women.  Marge  Abbot. 
Exploring  early  Friends’  vision  of 
“perfection”  and  its  relevance  today.  Ben 
Lomond,  CA. 

October 

4 Friends  House  annual  “Day  on  the 
Green,”  giant  sale,  barbecue  and 
community  event.  Contact  Karen 
McElwain:  (707)  573-4508. 

25-27.  “Quaker  Faith  and  Practice.”  Jan 
Hoffman.  How  do  our  books  of  Faith  and 
Practice  speak  to  our  corporate  truth?  Ben 
Lomond,  CA. 

November 

22  AFSC  Crafts  Fair,  10:00  a.m.-4:00  p.m. 
at  980  Fair  Oaks,  Pasadena.  For  more 
information,  contact  Claire  Gorfinkel 
(818)791-8715. 


New  Members/Transfers 

• Cassandra  Zievers,  Claremont  Meeting 

• Cathy  DeHaven,  Claremont  Meeting 

• John  Loch,  La  Jolla 

• Robert  and  Melina  Mariano 

• Lina  Mendenhall,  La  Jolla 

• Karen  Thompson,  La  Jolla 

• Kerry  and  Kate  Thompson,  La  Jolla  (Junior 
members) 

• Winnie  Sunshine,  La  Jolla 

• Tyger  Sunshine,  La  Jolla  (Junior  Member) 

• Aimee  Sunshine,  La  Jolla  (Junior  Member) 

• Mary  White,  Strawberry  Creek 

• Vicki  Staton,  transfer  from  San  Jose  to  Ft. 
Collins 

• Susan  Maxwell,  transfer  from  Newcastle, 
Indiana,  to  Ft.  Collins 

• Peggy  Starr,  Reno 

• Kiera  O’Hara,  Multnomah 

• Rolf  Hardesty,  Multnomah  (Junior 
Member) 

• Kathy  McKoy,  Mt.  View 

• Joan  and  George  Peters,  transfer  from  Mt. 
View  to  Boulder 

® Becky  Hyde,  Salt  Lake  City  Meeting 

Marriages/Unions 

• Marilyn  Fahmer  and  Edward  Van  Valken- 
burg,  August  6,  at  Santa  Cruz  Meeting 

• Charles  Gray  and  Sylvia  Hart,  July  26, 
Eugene  Meeting 

• Dane  Canning  and  Linda  Smith,  June  28, 
Redding  Meeting 

• Kathy  Kohls  and  Stephen  Wizowsky,  April 
26,  San  Francisco  Meeting 

• Sandra  Marissa  Caldeira  and  Neil  Lougene 
“Genie”  Stowers,  August  16,  Berkeley 
Meeting 

• Richard  Shaw  and  Katherine  Watkins, 
August  3,  Santa  Monica  Meeting 

Births 

® Isaac  James  Williams,  b.  to  Danita  Hintes 
and  Mark  Williams,  Orange  County  Meeting 

• Hannah  Louise  Hogness,  b.  to  Lisa  Linck 
and  Chris  Hogness,  May  31,  Davis  Meeting 

• Cara,  b.  to  Kelly  Wilkinson  and  Vince 
Surla,  Davis  Meeting 

Deaths 

• Sarah  de  Ford,  Mt.  View  Meeting 

• Elizabeth  Stewart,  April  23,  Pima  Meeting 

• Oliver  Heckman,  May  13,  Phoenix  Meeting 

• Laura  Gritzner,  May  23,  Phoenix  Meeting 

• Charles  Dorsey,  February  7,  La  Jolla 
Meeting 


Corrections 

“Charles  Lucas"  should  be  “Char  Lucas" 
(March,  p.  120). 
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Dear  Friends  Everywhere 


An  epistle  from  North  Pacific  Yearly  Meet- 
ing Friends  gathered  on  the  campus  of 
Gonzaga  University  in  Spokane,  Washing- 
ton, USA,  July  17-20,  1997. 


We 


e stood  poised  on  the  twenty-fifth 

anniversary  of  the  inception  of  our  yearly 
meeting  looking  backward  to  our  past  and 
forward  to  our  future.  Paul  and  Margaret 
Lacey,  Friends-in-Residence,  helped  us  ex- 
plore our  theme — Silence,  Voice,  and 
Story.  We  entered  the  silence  together, 
listened  for  the  authentic  voice  that  called 
to  be  spoken,  and  shared  with  each  other 
our  story — how  we  decided  to  become  a 
yearly  meeting,  how  we  have  grown,  and 
where  God  is  leading  us. 

A visual  timeline  along  the  wall  cele- 
brated significant  events  in  our  life  as  a 
yearly  meeting.  Our  growth  is  evident. 
Twenty-five  years  ago,  we  were  only  eight 
monthly  meetings  and  a few  worship 
groups.  Now  we  are  three  quarterly  meet- 


ings with  seventeen  monthly  meetings,  one 
preparative  meeting,  and  thirty  worship 
groups.  We  are  maturing  into  a healthy 
spiritual  community  capable  of  embracing 
an  expanding  diversity. 

Our  yearly  meeting  sessions  this  year 
were  characterized  by  a tender  spirit  of 
worship,  gathering  us  into  an  ever- 
widening  circle  of  inclusion  with  love  at 
the  core.  We  felt  the  joy  of  meeting  new 
people  and  re-connecting  with  those  we 
have  come  to  know  and  love  well.  The 
growing  independence  and  sense  of  iden- 
tity among  the  children  has  brought  deep 
satisfaction.  The  cohesive  presence  of  our 
teenage  Junior  Friends,  their  responsible 
example,  and  their  compassion  for  each 
other  have  ministered  to  us  all.  Especially 
heartwarming  were  our  Young  Friends 
(ages  1 8-30+)  who  coalesced  into  a diverse 
gathering  with  future  plans  for  spiritual 
enrichment,  community  fellowship,  and 
fun. 

(“Epistles,  ” continued  on  page  212) 
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Ann  worked  with  the  American 
Friends  Service  Committee,  in  volunteer 
or  staff  capacity,  a total  of  13  years 
between  1972  and  1996.  She  was  Pacific 
Northwest  Regional  Executive  Secretary, 
1984-1988,  participated  in  three  AFSC 
trips  to  Southern  Africa  and  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  working  party  which  wrote 
“South  Africa:  Challenge  and  Hope.  ” 
She  served  as  NPYM  Steering  Committee 
Clerk  (1980-1981 ),  Recording  Clerk 
(1992-1993)  and  NPYM  representative 
to  the  5th  World  Conference  of  Friends 
in  Kenya  in  1991. 

After  35  years  of  marriage,  she  now 
lives  with  her  partner,  Dorsey  Green, 
and  is  one  of  four  “parental  units,  ” 
along  with  Margaret  Sorrel  and  Lynn 
Waddington,  for  Dorsey  and  Margaret’s 
two  boys,  Ethan  and  Brendan.  She  has 
three  adult  children  of  her  own,  all  living 
in  the  Seattle  area,  and  six  grandchil- 
dren, ages  one  to  eight  years. 
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Themes  for  Upcoming  Issues:  “Border  and  Latin  American  Concerns,”  “Aging  and  the  Spirit,”  “Dialogue 
Among  Evangelical  and  Liberal  Friends,”  “Overcoming  Homophobia,”  “Opposing  the  Death  Penalty,”  and 
“How  Meetings  Get  Started.” 


